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CRUISING THROUGH THE DANGEROUS ISLANDS 


2 REDISCOVERING LOST TEMPLES OF THE MAYAS 


BY JUNGLE RIVER TO PARAGUAY 


A few brief, pleasant hours in a 
luxurious American Airlines DC-6 
Flagship, and you’re South of the 
Border—rested and “‘rarin’ to go” 
for a gay holiday! No matter in 
what form you seek your fun, 
you'll find it in sunny Mexico. 
There’s added attraction in 


This is your way to go... 


Only American provides DC-6 service to Mexico—300-mile- 


‘an-hour speed, complete air conditioning, pressurized cabin, 


‘tat home” comfort! There’s “The Aztec” from New York and 
the East Coast...‘"The Toltec”’ from Chicago and the Midwest 
... and “The Mayan” from Los 
Angeles and the West Coast— 
plus a new, connecting DC-6 ser- 
vice from San Francisco. For reser- 
vations and information about 


Mexico, too, in the happy fact that your dollar goes farther 

down there, at the present favorable rate of exchange! The 
free, “unpegged” peso allows the visiting Americano to get 
values that haven't been seen since the mid-thirties. 


Flagship services everywhere, see 
your travel agent or phone your 
local American Airlines office. 
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An eyewitness account of _ 
the rape of Rumania showing 
Russia’s blueprint for conquest 


RUSSIA ASTRIDE 
THE BALKANS 


by Robert Bishop and E. S. Crayfield 


The authors spent four years in Rumania as political and 
economic observers, two of them under the Fascist dictatorship 
before the war’s end, and two under the Soviet heel after it. 
They give the first dramatic behind-the-scenes picture of the 
surprise plot that overthrew Antonescu’s Fascist dictatorship 
and ended his treasonable partnership with Hitler, a revolt 
that pulled the prop from the underpinning of the German 
armies in Russia and spelled final disaster for the Nazis. 
They give the exciting inside story of the ground being 
prepared by the Soviet fifth columnists, of the Russian horde 
moving in after the retreating Germans and through fake 
elections taking over the Rumanian government. For 
organized sabotage, for political chicanery, for wholesale 
plunder and for denial of all human rights, no postwar story 
exceeds in breathless interest this unvarnished tale of totali- 
tarian greed for conquest. It should be read by every liberty- 
loving American. $3.50 


WHAT THE ENGLISH 
THINK OF US 


by Fred Vanderschmidt 


Newsweek’s top flight reporter, chief of its London Bureau, 
offers here a sensational off-with-the-gloves-no-holds-barred - 
story of John Bull’s unvarnished opinion of Uncle Sam. 
Today, according to recent public opinion polls taken in 
Great Britain, one out of three Englishmen is anti-American! 
In a searching effort to discover the reasons behind this 
paradoxical state of affairs, Mr. Vanderschmidt uncovered 
an astonishing number of facts about U.S.-British relations 
that will shock the intelligent American at home. In a 
brilliant analysis based not alone on polls, but on a recent 
study of the British press, radio, parliamentary debates, and 
interviews with industrialists, labor leaders, workers and 
housewives, British sentiment is made abundantly clear. 


-Writing with acknowledged authority, keen insight and deft 


satire, yet without malice, the author cuts through the usual 
Anglo-American small talk and for the ‘first time shows 
the true British point of view. Whatever one may think of 
its viewpoint, it is brilliant reporting at its best and makes 
for reading that is bold, exciting, and provocative. $3.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 200 East 37th Street, New York 
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of the volcanic islands adjacent to the Taumotu Atolls is the craggy island of Moorea, opposite Tahiti. 


Captain Cook and this bay was named in his honor. 


CRUISING THROUGH 


by Wilmon Menard 


The inhabitants of the 
Taumotu Archipelago 
spend most of their 
lives on the lagoons and 
the ocean that sur- 
rounds the islands. 
Fishing, pearl diving 
and copra making are 
their principal occupa- 
tions. 


Moorea was visited by 


THE DANGEROUS ISLANDS 


NOVEMBER, 1948 


BECAUSE OF THE extreme isolation of 
Tahiti and the Archipelago during the war 
years supplies from United States and Aus- 
tralia were very meagre. There were acute 
shortages of potatoes, flour, cooking greases, 
oils, canned goods, petrol and dress goods. 
True, some Liberty ships did put in at 
Papeete, Tahiti, on their round-about swing 
to Australia and isles of the combat-zone, 
but very little shore-leave was gramted the 
troops, and the natives and whites could only 
hawk curios and island fruits on a touch- 
and-go basis. 

The Polynesian had to readjust his appe- 
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tite for the white man’s canned goods and 
bottled goods and depend on his own larder. 
He had to fish longer in the lagoons and till 
his soil planting yams, aro tubers and vege- 
tables. For alcoholic beverages he resorted 
to the old method of distilling palm juice 
and making the atomic-powered arrack. He 
also fermented wild oranges for a very 
potent orange toddy called ava-anam. The 
sugar plantation down at the end of Tahiti 
was overworked producing rum. So all-in- 
all, the natives of Tahiti and the Dangerous 
Islands did not suffer too acutely. 


The famed belles and demi-mondaines of 
Tahiti were not able to find rich tourists in 
the hotels of Papeete, so they wisely re- 
mained with their families in distant villages 
around the island. There were navy troops 
operating a flying base at Bora-Bora Island 
(in the Leeward Group) 135 miles from 
Tahiti, but the American commander put 
Tahiti and the Dangerous Isles “off-limits.” 
I suppose a few bold GIl’s having read 
numerous accounts of the hot-blooded 
strumpets of Tahiti and the Tuamotus did 
try to swim or paddle there, but their 
freedom was not quite so protracted as 
Fletcher Christian’s and his famed mutineers 
of the Bounty who escaped to Pitcairn from 
Bligh’s hell-ship. 

Ships could not haul away the main pro- 
duce of ‘Tahiti, pearl-shell, copra and 
vanila, so few trading schooners ventured 
into the Tuamotu or Dangerous Archipelago. 
A beneficial isolation made the natives turn 
to the sea and the ways of their ancestors 


Sharks are a con- 
stant menace in 
the lagoons of the 
Dangerous 
Islands. During 
the pearl diving 
seasons they are 
responsible for 
many fatalities. 
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for survival. They fished in the lagoons, 
made numerous dishes from the coconut 
and the mealy nuts of the pandanus (screw- 
pine), which abounds in the Tuamotu and 
Tahiti. They also turned to a despised food, 
the Pahua (Tridacna gigas), which in flush 
times was scorned as an item of gastronomi- 
cal fare. These clams abound in all island 
lagoons, particularly in the Tuamotus, some 
reaching a size of seven-hundred pounds, 
and at this size becoming a source of danger 
for pearl divers and underwater fishermen, 
who frequently have their foot caught in 
the serrated jaws, trapping them underwater 
and drowning them. I had an experience 
with one which was almost fatal. So I was 
quite surprised to see mountainous heaps of 
these clam shells shining in the sunlight 
when I visited the Tuamotus on my last 
visit. 

In consequence the natives of Tahiti and 
the Tuamotus thrived. Their health was 
better, their teeth whiter, their spirits better. 
Gone was the compulsion of “keeping up 
with the Jones” in Polynesia. Their 
daughters no longer grumbled about not 
being able to travel to Tahiti, to taste the 
pleasures and sinful indulgences of this 
“Paris of the Pacific.” They realized that 
Papeete was dead, and that there would be 
no rich merite Popaas (American white 
men) to buy them “jeen feezes” (gin 
fizzes) at the local bistros of the port-of-call, 
no dress goods in the Tinito (Chinese) shops, 
no rides around the island in the puaa-horo- 
fenua (iron-pig-that-runs-over-the-ground). 
They stayed home and helped mama weave 


_ cloth and to revive many almost-forgotten 


native handiwork. 


In the Tuamotu Isles the pearl shell 
lagoons were left untouched, with the result 
that they now abound with fully developed 
pearl oysters. Large shipments of pearl shell 
and rich finds in pearls are now made in 
the Dangerous Isles. Copra is being shipped 
out to Papeete, where it is loaded on 


steamers for far-away ports. Papeete is 
going back to its pre-war beom-days and 
belles are coming out of hiding and search- 
ing with feverish eyes for rich American 
and Australian tourists. 


But unfortunately steamer travel to Tahiti 
is not good. There are only four semi-cargo 
boats a year, and these carry only twelve 
passengers each. Forty-eight passengers a 
year to Tahiti make for a dearth of eligible 
white lovers for the Tahitian and Dangerous 
Island belles, but until a large company puts 
in service the gals will just have to sigh 
dolorously and watch the horizon with 
yearning eyes. 

A French line, the Messageries Maritime, 
sends a few cargo-passenger steamers to 
Tahiti from Marseilles, via the Canal, 
Marquesas Isles, and thence to Fiji and 
Noumea, New Caledonia, and then back on 
the same route, but they carry only bureau- 
crats, functionaires and officials for the 
isles. The American cargo boats’ also only 
give preference to business men and bureau- 
crats. One can take a plane to Honolulu 
and then, if lucky, get a ticket on a plane 
which goes down to Tahiti via Christmas 
Islands, which is the way I went. It was 
good to revisit Tahiti again. 

Tahiti’s greatest charm, in my opinion, is 
its lagoon-harbor of Papeete with the 
Acacia tree-shaded esplanade to which are 
snubbed the adventure-inspiring, trim, white 
trading-schooners. The real voyager never 
tarries long in this central isle of French 
Oceania. There are too many emissaries of 
exploration snubbed to the old cannon- 
bollards, with such arresting names as 
Hinano, Vaite, Tiare-Tahiti and Moana, and 
the native skippers are only too pleased to 
arouse themselves from their happy indol- 
ence to transport you to islands far off the 
beaten track of steamers. My particular 
boat was named the Mauroa, or Tropic 
Bid, and she was a graceful white copra- 
schooner with new rigging and sails and a 


THE ISLAND WHERE HERMAN MELVILLE LIVED 


The great American writer Herman Melville landed from a whale ship at the island 
of Nuka Hiva to the north of the Tuamotu Group. His experiences in the beautiful 


valley of Taipi are described in his first book, “Typee.” 


freshly scraped and painted hull, giving her 
a smart yacht-like appearance. She plied a 
rather irregular route through the Tuamotu 
(Paumotu), or Dangerous Isles, and the 
short, fat, jovial skipper, Captain Tiro, 
promised to take me to fabulous faery 
islands of eastern Polynesia for a price per 
day less than what I could rent a cheap 
hotel room in the United States. 


But there is usually a discouraging fea- 
ture about trading-schooner departures. 
They have too’ many false starts. The 
Mauroa made five abortive attempts to leave 
Papeete, but at the last second, even as I 


Though the inhabitants of the Tuamotu 

Archipelago were virtually isolated dur- 

ing the war they lived healthy and happy 

lives. To survive they turned to the sea 

and the ways of their ancestors with 
beneficial results. 


was safely aboard with my baggage, the 
engine refused to function, or some cargo 
had to come in from the country districts, 
or a native seaman had run off into the 
Fautaua Valley with one of Papeete’s strum- 
pets, or the skipper decided it was against 
the dictates of the Polynesian sea gods, with 
whom he claimed to be in constant com- 
munication, to leave on that particular day 
and hour; ad infinitum. 


But finally the morning did dawn when 
it was the bonafide departure, and I rushed 
pell-mell to the waterfront and broad- 
jumped aboard. 


“No monkey business this time, Willie old 
plum!” shouted Captain Tiro. “The Mauroa 
take big powder to Dangerous Islands!” 

We passed Motu Uta, the quarantine sta- 
tion, used during the war for a concentra- 
tion camp for the one German citizen on 
Tahiti (a tiny, mystic isle seen only in a 
dream), and then made our transit through 
the reef-passage of Papeete. A few minutes 
later the strong surge of the southern ocean 


IN A CORAL 
CAVERN 


The Dangerous Isles 
are composed largely 
of chains of low 
islets that crown the 
coral reefs. The 
lagoons are rich in 
tropical fish of many 
kinds and they now 
abound in fully de- 
veloped pearl oysters. 


THE DEVIL FISH 


Some of the octopus, 
or devil fish, in the 
lagoons of the 
Dangerous Isles 
grow to a size of 
over forty feet in 
length. The arms are 
sucker-bearing and 
are used in captur- 
ing crustaceans 
which have pre- 
viously been para- 
lyzed by a_ poison 
secreted in the sali- 
vary glands. 


caught us, and I felt the thrilling pulse of 
the sea. Sail was made, the auxiliary engines 
were cut off, and the Mauroa, burying her 
bow for a moment into a heavy sea, strained, 
shivered, shook off her Papeetean lethargy, 
and then rose gracefully on the next wave, 
bounding off smartly on a northeasterly 
course for the Dangerous Islands. 


Captain Tiro was an agreeable happy 
fellow, always grinning, always ready with 
witticisms, and an able master and seaman. 
His rotund body, caught about now with a 
pareu, which he had sensibly adopted a few 
hours after the schooner had passed through 


American Museum of ‘Natural History 


the reef-pass of Papeete, discarding the 
conventional white-drill of island skippers, 
was a familiar sight on deck, as he kept 
constant check on the course of his prized 
craft. A small bleached pandanus hat, of 
ludicrous proportions to the size of his mas- 
sive head, always stayed in place even in the 
strongest blow. He danced for us, he sang 
for us, he told stories. If the sea and wind 
were not lively enough, he was always ready 
to substitute. 

His mate, Mape, a fine, handsome, stalwart 
man, never tired telling stories about Tiro, 
whom he idolized—tales of heroism, fidelity 


PEARL DIVER OF 
THE DANGEROUS 
ISLES 


Pearls gathered in 
the lagoons of the 
Dangerous Islands 
along with copra 
and pearl-shells are 
shipped to Tahiti 
from where they are 
loaded on steamers 
for distant ports. 


NEAR THE MARQUESAS 
The Marquesas lie north of the Dangerous Isles. This is a view 
of the bay of Tae O Hae on Nuka Hiva Island. Native spear- 
fishermen are at work in the outrigger canoe in the foreground. 


and kindness, all easily accredited. The four 
sailors, Teta, Amaru, PiProro and Hototu, 
who had sailed for many years with him, 
were like his sons. A solitary, amiable 
Chinese who answered in a high-pitched 
sing-song yodel to the name of Sum Ah, 
presided over the small galley. 

The Tahitian and Tuamotuan passengers 
on the Mauroa, twelve in all, were a gay, 
interesting parcel, always chatting pleasantly 
or singing. The men, never idle, carved 
objects from rare woods and pearl shell. 
The women plaited thin strips of aeho-fibre 
for hats, or skillfully braided pandanus 
leaves for baskets and mats, which they in- 
tended presenting as gifts to friends and 
relatives on the islands we would visit. 

A docile, sad-faced cow was stabled for- 
ward on the starboard side, consigned to a 
Tinito, or Chinese, on the Island of Anaa. 
Flossie, as I named the brooding animal, 
became lonesome and forsaken as_ she 
thought of the cool, palm-shaded pastures of 
Tahiti from which she had been dragged, 
bellowing her bovine protest, and then con- 
templated her fate on the isolated atoll in the 
care of an unfeeling Oriental. Crates of 
chickens, ducks and geese filled the forward 
deck, plump from the rich living in Tahiti, 
cackling and complaining, indignant and 
vexed at their confinement, ignobly destined 
to vary the diets of the faraway atoll- 
dwellers of the Dangerous Islands.’ A mew- 
ing friendly cat sunned herself on the deck- 
house ; and a gargantuan, grinning sow with 
a small army of rude young piglets charged 
recklessly about the decks. 

The Mauroa by day sailed calmly in a 
deep blue resplendent sea, her sails well 
filled by a steady east-northeast trade-wind, 
averaging seven knots. Schools of flying- 
fishes shot with startling suddenness out of 
the pellucid depths and zoomed ahead of us 
in iridescent flight. Occasionally, dolphins 
sported about us, and schools of bonito, pur- 
suing baby-squids or mullets, made “dark 
water.”’ The sea rippled musically along the 
flanks of the schooner; large immaculate 
white clouds, like great fluffs of cotton, bil- 
lowed up from the horizon. 

By night we sailed over a molten, silvery 
expanse, the heavens ablaze with myriad 
stars and a full golden moon bowling 


through the constellations. The trade-winds, 


still holding the strange scents of the islands, 
whispered intimately in the rigging, and the 
sails often gave a loud “whoosh” that re- 
sembled suppressed laughter. The sailors 
and native passengers played upon their 
guitars, concertinas and wooden striking- 
blocks and sang languorous island.songs far 
into the ethereal nights. 

Captain Tiro, one evening when we were 
nearing the edge of the waters embracing 
the Dangerous Isles, told an old parapore, 
or legend, concerned with the Tuamotu 
(Cloud-of-Islands). 

“T tell you this story in the true faith 
and by the Christian God,” he said as a 
preamble to the almost forgotten account. 
“The great God Tafai, whom the people of 
the islands looked upon as their warrior- 
chief, went north of Tahiti and there came 
upon the atolls of Tetiaroa struggling to rise 
above the raging seas. So he and his men 
dropped down their magic hooks and pulled 
the atolls up above sea-level, one by one. 
With their knives they severed the magic 
ropes by which the evil gods of the sea were 
trying to drag the islands below, and then 
set the islands in place to remain there for- 
ever. They voyaged to the eastward and 
came upon Metia, and they also released 
this isle from the power of the wicked gods. 

“Then Tafai told his priests that they 
must go on farther and rescue other drown- 
ing isles. After many days of voyaging in 
their great double-canoes, they came to the 
Taiovaua, and there below the angry ocean 
found the great Tuamotuan or Paumotu 
Atolls, which they dragged up with their 
hooks, and which remain to this day as they 
placed them, enchanting islets and atolls, 
fringed with coral reefs, and the natural 
home of the pearl oyster. So many of these 
atolls did the god Tafai and his priests 
rescue from the cruel power of the wicked 
sea gods that he found himself surrounded 
by dangerous reefs and atolls, and the seas 
were filled with monsters of the deep, sent 
by the underwater demons to destroy them. 

“But Tafai and his followers killed all 
the bad gods of the sea and safely escaped 
the maze of coral reefs and atolls, and went 
on through the Dangerous Isles to the east, 
pulling up the large Manga Reva islands, 

ww 
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i THE. WATERFRONT AT PAPEETE 
Sail boats for the hazardous trip to the Dangerous Islands 
‘leave at irregular intervals from Papeete’s harbor. On their 
return to Papeete their principal cargoes are copra and pearls. 


and still farther exploring the wilderness of 
ocean and rescuing islands from the power 
of the gods of darkness.” 

_Mape had later stories to relate of the 
Dangerous Islands. “The natives of the 
~Tuamotu atolls,’ he declared seriously, 
were very bad people two hundred years 
ago. They swept the seas in their great 
pahis (sailing canoes) and they craved 
roasted human flesh. They killed and burned 


The sailors of the Dangerous Archipelago handle thei 


the Occident. 


CANOEMEN OF THE ARCHIPELAGO 


The natives of the Dangerous Islands were audacious and 
brilliant navigators long before the arrival of explorers from 
They made voyages of thousands of miles 
throughout the South Pacific as raiders and explorers. They 


went as far as New Zealand and possibly South America. 


and stole the women of peaceful islands. If 
a mother wanted to hush a crying infant, 
all she had to whisper was ‘Hush! the 
Tuamotu canoes are coming!’ All the 
Tuamotuans were tall people, and even the 
women could fight like men. They could 
throw spears far, and their beheading 
knives always were dripping with blood. 
But after they had subdued and conquered 
all the mountainous islands to the south and 


SAILBOAT ON A LAGOON 


north, they began to war upon each other 
and soon villages of the Tuamotu became 
empty and the bones of the dead and the 
wrecked canoes bleached on the long coral 
reefs. The Tuamotuans today are gentle 
people, and are content to sever only .the 
nuts from the coco-palms, dive for pearl 
shell, and eat the tinned foods of the white 
man. But we Tahiti people never anger a 
(Continued on page 30) 


ry small boats with extraordinary skill. American yachtmen rarely venture to sail 


among these islands because coral reefs, deceptive currents and hurricanes offer too many dangers. Insurance companies are reluctant to 


insure yachts taking such a trip. 
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by G. M. Relyea 
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ROCKING CONTENTEDLY in his ham- 
mock a farmer in the deep South surveys a 
flourishing crop. It seems almost to grow 
as he watches. Yet he has not planted it, has 
added no fertilizer, done no cultivating ; no 
insect pests have disturbed it, no prank of 
nature has done it harm. And as though 
anxious to please him to the ultimate detail, 
it delays its harvest season until his other 
crops are grown and gathered. 

This farmer, and his counterparts on the 
Atlantic Coast from South Carolina to 
Florida and along the Gulf Coast to 
Louisiana, thinks of the paint he will put 
on his house and barn when he gets this 
special crop to town. His wife dreams of 
the new dress and coat she will get from 
her share. Their children make noisy plans 
for a bike or jalopy. Even grandma “‘figgers 
as how she kin put a down payment on her 
plot.” 

Even as it grows this “extra dividend” 
crop spreads its benefits. It gives fragile 
birds and timid animals shelter from their 
enemies and the weather. Birds pluck it 
for their nests, and campers gather it for 
springy overnight mattresses to ease their 
aching muscles. Cabin folk mix it with mud 
for their chimneys and stuff it in covers for 
their beds. All over the South people hang 
it over chicken yards and porches for shade, 
and over fences for privacy. 

Later, after it is cured and ginned, skilled 
men will poke this amazing crop into 
cushions to be used in trains, parlors, air- 
planes and cars. 

What is this almost unbelievably perfect 
crop that blesses the deep South? It has as 
many names as it’ has uses. The Cajuns of 
Louisiana call it a “lagniappe”’ crop. Their 
experts nickname it “Black John,’ while 
their Florida counterparts prefer “Long 
Joe.” The early French labelled it “Spanish 
Beard,” the Spanish in retaliation, “French- 
man’s Wig.” Indians call it “‘itla-okla,” 


Moss is an air plant getting its food 

and water from the air. It grows on 

dead as well as living trees and even 
on telegraph poles. 
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SUNSET IN A NORTH CAROLINA CYPRESS SWAMP 


the Shy 


Throughout the South along the coasts of the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico Spanish 
moss drapes cypress, pine, oak and walnut trees with silvery beauty. The finest moss 
for commercial purposes is found in cypress swamps and pine woods. 


meaning “tree hair.” Scientists until re- 
cently classified it as Tillandsia usneoides in 
honor of Tillands the Swedish botanist. 
Now, however, recognizing its truly unique 
characteristics, they dignify it with its own 
genus, Dendropogon. Its specific name 
usneoides continues to describe it as “lichen- 
like.” Some folks think it should be “long 
moss” but tourists and natives alike prefer 
“Spanish moss.” Whatever its designation, 
Spanish moss is heedless of the fact that it 
is neither a moss nor Spanish. Instead, it 
is a native of the Americas and is a “low” 
member of the pineapple family, the 
Bromeliaceae. This puts it in the highest 
group in the plant kingdom, the flowering 
plants. 

No Southerner will admit, however, that 
there is anything “low” about his friend 
Spanish moss. He'll fight at the drop of a 
cotton boll if questioned on the harm it does 
to the cypress, pine, oak, or walnut trees it 
likes best to grow on. “That thar moss is 
innocent as a leetle chile,” he will say. “Hit 
only sits on the bark and draps from it. Hit 


don’t suck the sap or drain the strength. 
Else’n how could it grow on a telephone 
pole?” 

And scientists back him up. Dendropogon 
usneoides is not a parasite as so many visit- 
ing Northerners believe. It is a true 
epiphyte, using the tree branches only as a 
support and getting its food and water from 
the air. When moss hangs from dead trees 
one may be sure the tree was dead before- 
hand. 

A peak into the private life of the Spanish 
moss shows that*it is no ordinary plant. The 
life of a bit of Spanish moss may start, for 
instance, with an early March morning in 
Florida and a mockingbird building its nest 
in an oleander bush. The bird has finished 
its rough foundation. Now he needs some- 
thing soft for a lining, something strong 
and camouflaging. for the outside. He flies 
to an oak and untangles strand after strand 
of its “silver hair.”’ As he tugs, a small 
section of the soft gray stem begins to fall. 
A breeze catches it and takes it to a tele- 
phone wire where it finds a resting-place. 


DRYING THE MOSS 


When moss has been gathered and cured it is hung on wires to 
dry. After a week or two in the hot sun the supply will be 


taken to the gin mill at Ocala, Florida. 


_. The same tug that released some of the 
moss also opens a slender pod which has 
been ripening since June, when it was a 
fragrant three-petalled yellow flower in the 
angle of stem and threadlike leaf. Freed, 
tiny seeds float down on feathery sails. They 
too are caught by the breeze and blown to 
new homes. One seed finds a niche in the 
bark of a walnut tree in the orchard. Another 
escapes the breeze and falls to the ground 
to die. The third, more adventurous, para- 
chutes to a cypress at the edge of a swamp 
and fastens itself to a sturdy branch. Now 
these little pioneers are ready to make new 
patches of silver in the sky. 

Among the flowering plants only Spanish 
moss comes equipped with a highly’ efficient 
water-control system that would do honor 
to a toprank engineer. Under the grey dead 
cells on the outside is a channel to the green 
living cells, which are constantly calling for 
water and salts so that they can make sugar 
and starch for the growth of the moss. In 
the presence of air moisture or rain these 
outside thin-walled absorptive scales fill 
more quickly than a sponge. Filled, they 
lift up and the water rushes into the channel. 
When the air becomes dry the scales give 
out water until the channel’ closes, thus 
keeping the rest of the moisture inside. 
‘Gray moss becomes green as long as it is 
wet. 

October, in the country around the Moss 
Yards at Plant City, Florida, (to name but 
one such in the state), finds everyone ready 
for moss-picking—farmers, plumbers, school 
kids, housewives. Out of barns come the 
long light poles with the hooks on the end 
for dragging the silver from the sky, and 
the ladders to reach the highest branches. 


Out come the wagons and jalopies, the 


-made-over milk wagons and rickety trucks. 


Out come the chigger remedies and snake 
bite kits. The more adventurous will go into 
cypress swamps and pine woods in search 


AT THE MOSS YARDS 


When a load of moss arrives at the Moss Yards it looks like 
a load of hay. After it has been weighed it is spread out on 
the assembly pile for curing. 


of the topgrade moss to be found there. 
Rufus D. Curington, foreman at the 
Moss Yards is ready, too, with his scales 
set and his sprinkler system ready. He has 
(Continued on page 32) 


THE HOME OF HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


The author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” moved to this home in Mandarin, Florida, in 
1867. Cannon balls fired from a Union gun boat on the St. John’s River are still 


imbedded in the moss-hung trees. 
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bs, Jungle itor to 
PARAGUAY 


by Willard Price 


Photographs by Fenno Jacob from Three Lions 


Though Asuncién was founded in 1535 its ecclesiastical archi- 

tecture is far inferior to that of other South American capitals. 

This is the church of the Virgin of Caacupe where a great 
fiesta is held annually. 


One of the most 
valuable | woods 
‘produced by the 
forests of Para- 
guay is  Que- 
bracho which pro- 
duces the tannin 
so necessary to 
American leather 
manufacturers. 
Quebracho logs 
are suspended be- 
tween two wheels 
for  transporta- 
tion. 


URUGUAY AND PARAGUAY may sound as if they were twins. 
No two countries could be more different. 


One is the most densely populated country in South America, — 
the other the least. 

One is European, the other is Guarani Indian. 

One is a land of farms, the other is a land of mystery. 

One is ruled by its people, the other is misruled by a dictatorship. 


In one, men and women have-equal rights. In the other, men. 
have it all their own way, for there are five females to each male- 


One has been singled out by historian Toynbee as providing the 
optimum climatic stimulation for the building of a civilization. As 
for the other, tradition has it that the devil visited Paraguay in 
December and had to go home to cool off. The climate has been 
described as three months invierno (winter) and nine months 
infierno (hell). Considering Paraguay’s war-like history, it would 
seem that the heat makes men fight, but does not induce them to work. 


Tucked away in the heart of the continent, the only Latin land 
except Bolivia without a seafront, Paraguay is perhaps the country 
most often missed by travelers in South America. It does not 
happen to be on the highway of travel. But byroads are often more 
interesting than main roads. Paraguay has a charm that will be 
lost when all the plumbing salesmen include it in their itinerary. 


So far it has escaped them, and Asuncion has the distinction of 
being the only city of its size in South America without a water 
supply and sewerage system. 


It is a tribute to the city’s charm that, although North Americans 
skip it, thousands of portenos forsake the well-plumbed city of 
Buenos Aires and its chill winter drizzle to bask in the soft, fragrant 
sunshine of Asuncion. Intolerable in summer, Paraguay is a 
Garden of Eden from the end of May to the first of September. 
Flowers and flowering trees love this land. Old crenelated walls 
struggle to see out through veils of roses, poinsettias, bougain- 
villea, jasmine, royal poinciana, locust, jacaranda, lapacho, palms, 
mangoes and orange trees. 


One may go by plane or train from Buenos Aires to Asuncion, 
but to do so would be to miss a voyage up the Parana, fourth largest 
river in the world in point of area drained. It ranks after the 
Amazon, Congo and Mississippi-Missouri. Three million square 
miles of territory send their waters to the sea through the Parana 
system. This is the area of all Europe, without Russia. 


Far up in the Brazilian jungle a thousand miles from the sea, 
the river is three miles wide. That does not mean that it is much 
greater at its mouth. It is a diminishing river. Bountifully fed by 
the rains of interior Brazil, it must go camel-like without more 
water for a great part of its journey and, by the time it reaches the 
Atlantic, has lost eight-ninths of its volume due to evaporation and 
absorption. s 


Once deep as well as broad, in its lower reaches it is still broad 
but not deep. It meanders shallowly over the immense and fabu- 
lously fertile delta which it has laid down. This precious soil, 
Brazil’s unwilling gift to Argentina, extending over thousands of 
miles, “will no doubt constitute a great factor in the future economic 
development of the great Republic of the Plate” according to an 
exultant Argentine yearbook. The stretch between the Parana 
proper and one of its components, the Uruguay, is known as the 
Argentine Mesopotamia, and ‘is superior to the original. 


y 
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ier pleasant ae are spent on the Glasgow-built Ciudad de 


spacious public rooms, good staterooms with beds rather than 
bunks and windows rather than portholes, a large comedor, dining 
saloon, and sufficient deck space.- The ee oimocaiions are, in Short: 
quite different from those we later encounter on the aon. 
This vessel isn’t run quite as a sea-going ship. It is a train on 
a river. There are no choices in the menu. Each course is brought 
in by all waiters at the same instant and swiftly dished out, just 
as on the Argentine trains. Dirty dishes are swept off en masse— 
you keep your krtife and fork—and, around comes the next course. 
{f you linger over a dish you throw the whole machinery out of 
joint, or just meekly miss a course. However it must be said that 
the meals, though machine-fed, are adequate and good. 
_ The passengers include some black-clad nuns, who turn out to 
be shee ‘clad when they divest themselves of their outer covering. 


Corrientes to Asuncion. It is a screw-driven motor ship with © 


assigned, and speaks no Spanish, much less Guarani. By the time 
he begins to be faintly familiar with his Paraguayan surroundings, 
he will be moved to another post. Such is the way of the diplomatic 
service. : 

A young man with a deep tan is going back to the Paraguayan 
Chaco where he works for Union Oil. This firm has the oil con- 
cession for Paraguay. They’re drilling, as yet without result. 

It is odd to sail on a ship that never rolls or pitches. That is one 
great advantage of river travel. 

Books are laid out for sale in the music room: El Castillo del Odio 
by Dr. A. J. Cronin, Por Siempre Ambar by Kathleen Winsor, 
Crisis de la Democracia by Harold J. Laski, La Liberacion by Andre 
Maurois, Las Liaves del Reino by A. J. Cronin, La Noche Fatal 
by A. J. Cronin, E] Liamada de la Selva by Jack London, Un Arte 
de Vivir by Andre Maurois, Por Quien Doblan las Campanas by 


- Ernest Hemingway. 


ety THE WATERFRONT AT ASUNCION 


Boats must travel nine hundred miles from the mouth of the Parana River to reach Asuncién which is Paraguay’s principal port. Some of 
the country’s exports are shipped from here, and cargoes going up river are transferred from ocean-going vessels to those of lighter draft. 


and some brown-clad monks. The black caps the nuns wore when 
embarking were severe helmets, but their indoor and on-deck dress 
includes a soft-flowing white hood. A separate blue strip hangs 
down the front of the white robe. We ask an Argentine girl about 
them. 

“J don’t know much about the church.” 

The remark is significant. Some Latins know too much about 
the church; the Argentines, td6 little. 

There are two honeymoon couples at our table. They are going 
to Iguassu Falls. If they lived in the U.S. they would be bound 
tor Niagara. 

A certain European nation’s new minister to Paraguay is just 
now on his way there to present his credentials. He has served in 
Shanghai, Alexandria, Capetown, Ecuador, Guatemala and Batavia. 
As a consequence, he knows the whole world and no part of it. 
He is rich in errors. He supposes the land to starboard to be 
Uruguay—it is Argentina. When we pass Rosario, ,Argentina’s 
second city, he takes it to be Cordoba. Cordoba is far inland. He 
knows nothing of the history of the country to which he has been 


Stockbreeding is one of the principal industries of Paraguay. 
These cowboys are watching horses move into a corral on an 
estancia at Puerto Pinasco, 
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The river scenery is constantly changing. On an ocean voyage 
one may weary of the hour-after-hour, day-after-day sameness of 
the seascape. A river offers a new vista every few moments. 

There are many islands in this river, some fixed, some moving. 
The moving islands are camalotes, fields of water plants, their 
roots tangled into a solid mass. Some are only as large as life rafts, 
some are acres in extent. 

The story goes that a penniless beachcomber sailed from Asuncion 
to Buenos Aires, reclining on a camalote, strumming his guitar. 
That is probably more picturesque than true, but wild boars fre- 
quently are carried away on camalotes, and we saw a boa con- 
strictor raise its head inquiringly as his flowering boat brushed 
against our keel. 

Monkeys swing down from the trees to a passing camalote, ride 
some distance, and leap ashore when the current carries their craft 
near the bank. Alligators prop their chins on the matted growth, 
go to sleep, and drift. 

Small boys throw a plank or two upon a camalote and convert 
it into a serviceable raft. 

To go plankless would be to invite trouble, for if a foot should 
go through the woven roots into the water beneath it might be 
stripped to the bone in a twinkling by the voracious pirana, the 
fish with a mouthful of razor blades. No boys go swimming—and 


A RESIDENCE DISTRICT. IN THE CAPITAL | 


IN THE CHACO DISTRICT Even in the better sections of Asuncién one rarely sees an 
This freighter goes all the way up the Parana River from automobile. Burros are the principal means of transportation 
Montevideo in Uruguay to Cozumba in Brazil. There are places in this capital in which the first and only paved road was laid 
in the Brazilian jungle where the river is three miles wide. five years ago. 


that is the reason. If a better reason were 
needed it would be the sting ray which lies 
flat on the bottom in the shallows with erect 
barbed spines waiting for unwary feet. 

On the real islands are occasional huts, 
standing now in water up to their window- 
sills, for the river is in flood. The captain 
tells us that they are the homes of fisher- 
men. They are abandoned only temporarily 
—as soon as the water goes down their 
owners will return and resume housekeeping. 

The river varies from a half mile to ten 
miles in width. Except for a few cities 
(Rosario, Parana, Santa Fe, and Corrien- 
tes), and an occasional village, jungle covers 
both shores. Most of the towns are farther 
back on higher ground—we get glimpses of 
them through the great trees. We stop at 
a town to see no town, but only a dock 
marked with the town’s name, and a trail 
leading back through the jungle. 

These docks are unique. They float. They 
rise and fall with the flood and slack of the 
river. When we learn that there is a differ- 
ence of fifty feet between the lowest and 
highest water levels, we understand why a 
fixed dock would be impractical. 

The river is swift, boiling past us in. 
broad whirlpools. Currents shift, and a 
sandbar that is on one side of the river this 
year may be on the other side next year. 
At one point we come to a slow halt on a 
bar. We are shipwrecked—or would be if 
this were the ocean with a big sea running. 
But in the waveless river, with the strong 
current helping the reversed engines, we 
pull back off the bar. 

Ordinarily we would then proceed to find 
a way around it. But the captain, believing 
that his best chance is to cross it, signals 
full speed ahead. The ship charges the bar 
like a battering ram, slithers sideways and 
slows. But just as we seem about to come 
to a sickening stop, the captain’s judgment 


The birth rate is high and 
polygamy is common in 
Paraguay where there are 
five women to every man. 


uarani Indians make up the great 
majority of the population of 
Paraguay. 


roves correct, and we are in deep water. 

Some nine hundred miles of this winding 

anorama up the Parana and its tributary, 
1e Paraguay, and we were in Asuncidn. 
lere we lingered, fascinated, week after 
eek, staying with friends and making trips — 
ito the interior. 
Paraguay, the hidden land, has a good 
eal to hide. It has the immense resources 
f its great mysterious Chaco, now being 
ioneered by cattlemen and oilmen; and it 
as a record of ruin that instead of being 
idden should be engraved on every human 
eart as a terrible warning of what happens 
» those who place all their liberties in the 
ands of one man. 
The lessons of history are hard to learn 
nd even the Paraguayans have profited little 
rom their experience. In Asuncion they 
ave built a magnificent pantheon, modeled 
n the tomb of Napoleon, and dedicated to 
1e man who ruined Paraguay. But’ he is 
ow a national hero and his countrymen 
ake reverent whispers as they tiptoe 
rough | his marble shrine. 

Francisco Lépez, inheriting the rule of 
araguay from his more liberal father, went 
) France, became enthusiastic about the 
lapoleanic cult, picked up an Irish mistress 
y the name of Eliza Lynch who had a 
onsuming ambition to become an Empress like Josephine, and 
turned to Paraguay full of bellicose ideas. 

He built up the army and navy, then proceeded to pick a quarrel. 
le, the New World Napoleon, Would create an empire that would 
1ake Napoleon’s look small. He challenged giant Brazil with the 
xcuse that he was coming to the, rescue of Uruguay which was 
upposedly threatened by its big neighbor. 

But Uruguay did not care for Paraguay’s help, and joined Brazil 
1 repelling the Paraguayan attack. 
Paraguayan troops crossed Argentine territory in order to get 

t Brazil. That brought an irate Argentina into the conflict along 
ith Brazil and Uruguay. 

‘The war began in 1864 and lasted for five years. The Paraguayans 
ought with a courage worthy of a better leader. Women fought 
ponte of ten, fought. 


along its banks. 


The nation was utterly crushed. The population was decimated. 
Beginning the war with a million people, Paraguay five years later 
numbered 170,000 women and 30,000 men. The cattle had been 
killed, industries destroyed, territory lost. 

As the starved and beggared country began to recover, a new 
dictator carried it into the two-year Chaco War. 

The recent dictator, General Higinio Morinigo, crushed a revolu- 
tion, turned elections into an empty gesture, diverted sixty per cent 
of the budget to the armed forces, and built up his personal 
supremacy at the expense of his country. He has now been sup- 
planted by a military dictatorship that promises little better. 

Life is not rewarding—except for the visitor. The average Para- 
guayan worker, according to a recent compilation reported in 
Foreign Affairs must labor one month to earn enough to buy a suit 
of clothes, while the United States miner can earn one in 27% hours, 
It takes the Paraguayan skilled worker two days to earn the price 
of a shirt; the American factory worker, two hours and twelve 
minutes. 

Manpower is lacking. There are still five women to every man. 
Women “man” the factories and farms. They thoroughly spoil the 
men—an easy thing to do when males are at a premium. 

“All a man needs to do here,” remarked a man who had tried it, 
‘Gs to buy a bit of land, hang up his hammock, lie down in it and 
wait, Pretty soon he will have women fighting for the chance to 
plant his ground, help him build his house, and cook his meals.” 

Polygamy is common. A man is such a precious article that he 
cannot be monopolized by one woman alone. He has as many wives 


A MILK BOAT ON THE PARANA RIVER 
The Parand River provides the principal means of transportation for the little villages 


Though it does not occupy a conspicius place in geography books the 
Parana drains an area equal to all of Europe without Russia. 


as can contribute to his support. Incidentally, because of the high 
cost of marriage, they are all likely to be common-law wives. 

A woman of means may not submit to polygamy. But she may 
resort to vigorous measures to get herself a mate. For years ships 
arriving in Asuncion found ladies waiting on the dock on the look- 
out for a likely sailor. Spotting one, they would lure him with the 
prospect of becoming master of a great estate, and whisk him away 
to a priest. Captains lost their best men so often in this fashion 
that they took to anchoring downstream and sending their cargo up 
to Asuncion on lighters. 

A “proper introduction” is not necessary in Paraguay. Courtship 
is reduced to its simplest terms. A man seeing a desirable girl 
walking down the street comes directly to the point. 

“Have you a master?” 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Oklahoma in 1918, their ritual is a 
weird combination of primitive 
Christianity and age-old native 
eustom. In their use of peyote, one 
of the most puzzling drugs known to 
modern science, they leave the world 
of struggling reality and enter a 


realm of supernormal visions and 
bliss. 


Moving north from old Mexico 
and Texas to the western prairies of 
Oklahoma, this little-known cult of 
the cactus has found its followers 
among the thirty tribes and twenty- 
seven reservations of the Sooner 
State that comprise thirty-six percent 
of the Indian population of the 
United States. The new faith is a 
heresy to the older Indians and a 
source of irritation to the Christian 
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ritual through the long night hours. 


by Vincent H. Gaddis 


Photos from Acme 


its powers. 


Celebrants at the peyote ceremonies sit in a circle 


around an altar of earth shaped like a half moon. 


A feather fai an eagle bone whistle, a cane, a gourd rattle and a necklace are essential paraphernalia for the leader who conducts the peyote 


ae Can 


EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT, as the sun sinks below the western 
horizon, groups of Indians in the Southwest gather in ceremonial 
tepees to enter a world of grotesque, kaleidoscopic dreams. Mem- 
bers of the: so-called ‘Native American Church.” chartered in 


Soe 


O the | ae Cane 


missionaries. But there is no evidence that the drug is habit-form 
ing or harmful, and the “peyote eaters” can tell strange stories o 


Peyote or mescal “buttons” are the dried disc-like tops of th 


small spineless Mexican cactus. Whe 
eaten they produce astonishing hallv 
cinations that have individual varia 
tions. The user remains awake an 
conscious, but his sense of sight | 
affected—a shifting, flashing serie 
of vivid colors flying like ribbon 
before his eyes. Often hallucinatior 
of the senses of smell and hearin 
are also experienced to the accon 
paniment of an intense feeling c 
well-being. 


Typical of all peyote ceremonies | 
that practiced by the Cheyenne trib 
The celebrants gather on Saturda 
nights and sit on blankets around tk 
wall of a circular tepee. In tk 
center of the circle is an altar c 
earth, shaped like a half-moon, i 
two ends pointing to the tepe 


wr 
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entrance eh always Bikes ee A fire is kindled on the altar, as 
neatly as possible in the form of a crescent, and cedar leaves are 
thrown into the flames to’ produce a pleasant odor. 


- The leader of the ritual, seated opposite the tepee entrance, arises 
and places a peyote button on the altar. In appearance it resembles 
a potato chip covered on one side with a tuft of down like cotton. 
Now, with prayers and songs in honor of ‘‘Maheo,”’ the tribal name 
for God, the button is consecrated. 


Four is the ceremonial key number. Four peyotes are eaten at 
a time. Four sips of water are taken from a bowl that is passed 
around the circle. Four puffs are taken from corn leaf cigarets 
of tobacco and sage. Four songs, wordless and strangely haunting, 
are hummed-in succession while a gourd rattle is shaken and a tom- 
tom throbs, Everything is in cycles of four. “There are four 
winds,’ the tribesmen explain, “and above them is the Great Spirit.” 


Using an elaborate feather fan, an eagle-bone whistle and a cane, 
the leader guides the ritual through the long night hours. aifte 
ee rppers believe that the spirit a Christ faniiests itself within 
the button, and 
they compare their 
ceremony with the 
communion of the 
orthodox Christ- 
jan, Church,” “As 
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THE ALTAR 
The two ends of the half moon which forms 
the altar for the peyote ceremony point 
toward the entrance of the tepee which 
always faces east. When the fire is kindled 
the peyote button is consecrated on the altar. 


evidence for their belief, they point out that 
definite and immediate manifestations follow 
the eating of the potent buttons despite the 
fact that they remain awake. 

The visions or manifestations range from 

the weirdly grotesque—turkeys with straw hats 
and dogs with wings—to scenes of breath- 
taking beauty—valleys of roses and dancing 
rainbows above purple seas—all rapidly chang- 
ing, almost incredibly colored, and observed 
with a sensation of rapturousecstasy. For- 
gotten are the days of labor beneath a hot sun, 
the sweat, the dust, the poverty. In their haven 
of fantasy. they glimpse, however briefly, all 
the loveliness and joy of their utopian hunting 
grounds. 
_ At last dawn casts the light of a new day 
through the eastern tepee entrance. During 
the Sunday morning hours the long ceremony 
comes to an end. At noon a hig. dinner is’ 
enjoyed, after which the celebrants leave for their homes to face 
another week of monotonous, mundane existence. 


Investigation has revealed that the drug is not habit-forming, 
ind apparently no permanent physical or mental effects follow its 
use. For this reason Indian commissioners see no reason why the 
drug should be prohibited. Members of the cult are good citizens 
ind most of them are total abstainers. 

Peyote- eating is a native practice throughout Central and South 
i cries, “About forty years ago it was introduced into Texas, 
where the cactus grows along the Rio Grande, from Northern 
Mexico. The formation of the present cult followed. Authorities 
of the Lone Star State became suspicious of the drug when its use 
spread to adventurous ‘teen-agers’ and the cult moved north into 


Mae a 


Oklahoma where it took the precaution to incorporate as a Church, 


The use of various drugs in religious worship is as old as man’s 
recognition of higher powers. Odors have a remarkable effect on 
the emotions, and the original purpose of burning incense and 
casting herbs upon sacrificial fires was to intoxicate the worshipers. 
The Kyphi or incense of ancient Egypt contained keef, the popular 
name for the smokable variety of the herb cannabis indica, better 
known as hashish. 

It has long been known that certain drugs induce curious and 
strange states of super-consciousness. The famous Harvard 
psychologist, Prof. William James, in his book Varieties of 
Religious Experience, tells of such states induced by nitrous oxide, 
ether and chloroform, and he terms the experience the ‘‘anaesthetic 
revelation.” 


Hashish, opium, marijuana and similar drugs are essentially 


_ hypnotics—annihilators of space and time and producers of hallu- 


cinations. Their effects vary greatly in individuals. They are 
classed as the hemps, and they induce trance or semi-trance states 
when used. All are dangerous, habit-forming narcotics. 

But peyote and its South American companion drug, yage, are 
in a different class entirely. They act upon different nerve-centers 
from those stimulated by the hemps, and they seem to produce a 
condition in which extra-sensory perceptions are received. Respon- 
sible explorers and scientists like Dr. William M. McGovern, Kurt 


THE SACRED CACTUS 

In the dried, disk-like tops of the small spineless Mexican cactus the members of the 
peyote cult find the dreams and visions that carry them into the world of the super- 
natural. 


Severin, Dr. J. M. Sheppard, Charles Donville-Fife, and Dr. Paul 
Joire have reported examples from personal observation of native 
witchdoctors in South America receiving information under the 
influence of these drugs that they could not have obtained by normal 
methods. 

Although no scientific investigation of peyote effects has been 
undertaken in Oklahoma, such studies have been made in recent 
years in England and France. It is the alkaloid principle mescalin 
in peyote that induces the colored visions, and this drug can be 
extracted and used in liquid form. 

Dr. Nandor Fodor, of the International Institute for Psychical 
Research in London, reports that after an injection of mescalin he 

(Continued on page 33) 
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by Andrew Hamilton 


ONE SUNNY DAY 

; last December, Dr. 

Carl L. Hubbs, pro- 
y fessor of biology at 
the University of Cali- 
fornia’s Scripps Insti- 
tution of |Oceano- 
graphy, answered the 
ring of his telephone. 

The voice at the 
other end, that of a 
local fisherman, said: 

‘Just saw another 
one of your goddam 
whales.” 

“Thanks,” said the 
professor and jotted 
down the information 
in a little black book, 
specifying the exact 
time, place and direc- 
tion of movement. A few days later when the score had reached 
fifty, he decided to post a lookout on the top of the Scripps Insti- 
tution building in La Jolla—near San Diego. Sometimes he and 
his wife watched. More often graduate students held powerful field 
glasses on the white surf and blue inshore water of La Jolla Bay. 


Dr. Carl Hubbs of the Scripts Insti- 

tution of Oceanography is one of 

America’s authorities on ichthyology. 

Here he is scanning the Pacific with 

powerful binoculars to sight the gray 
whale. 
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In about ten weeks, Dr. Hubbs, his wife and co-worker Laura, 
his students, La Jolla residents, Coast Guard and Navy skippers and 
pilots, San Diego fishermen and interested citizens of all kinds had 
counted approximately five hundred whales swimming south along 
the southern California coast. 

Dr. Hubbs knew that he was on the track of one of the most 
significant biological news stories of 1948: the return of the once- 
famous gray whale, also known as the California gray whale. Until 
recently, this species—the world’s meanest—was thought to be all 
but extinct. 

The gray whale, which naturalist Roy Chapman Andrews calls 
“the most remarkable of all cetaceans”, takes its name from its 
mottled gray-white color. Sometimes it reaches a length of forty- 
five feet or more. It is one of the so-called “‘baleen” or “whalebone” 
whales because instead of teeth it possesses a comb-like bony growth 
on its jaws that screens out small sea plants and animals. Not a 
fish but a true mammal, it suckles its young and comes to the sur- 
face occasionally to breathe or “spout.” 

During the last century when the gray whale was intensively 
hunted along the Pacific coast of North America it was called the 
“Devil Fish.” When wounded by a harpoon or bomb gun, it 
thrashed about wildly with head, flippers and tail. Boats were stove 
in and overturned. Many a whaler lost his life and hundreds were 
wounded by the frenzied brutes. Curiously enough, Japanese fisher- 
men call the gray whale Koku Kuyira, which also means “Devil 
Fish.” 


ay, 


because of its grayish mottled coloring ranging from dirty white to almost black. It grows to a length of 
forty-five feet or more and is found in both sides of the Pacific. 


The gray whale is so named 


Japanese fishermen hold a giant fin of a gray whale. The fin 
was probably lascerated by a killer whale. 


‘# 


During the last century, gray whales and other types were hunted 
and slaughtered in great numbers. Between 1835 and 1872, it is 
estimated, some 292,714 whales were killed, their carcasses pro- 
ducing 3,671,772 barrels of oil and 66,687,580 pounds of bone, 
worth a grand total of $272,274,916. A bit of quick figuring will 
show that each whale harpooned was worth about $1000 at nine- 
teenth century prices. 


By the turn of the twentieth century, the gray whale population 
off the North American coast had dropped alarmingly. In 1937, 
the United States and twenty-five other countries adopted a con- 
vention to regulate whaling throughout the world. However, most 
biologists thought that the barn door had been locked after the 


JAPANESE WHALERS 


Japanese whalers failed to sign the 1937 convention which 
regulated whaling throughout the world and was agreed to by 
almost all other nations. Japan ‘continued whaling operations 
until the outbreak of World War II and one of their whaling 
_erews is seen here hoisting a whale onto a dock. 
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horse was stolen. The gray whale, they were convinced, was going 
the way of the passenger pigeon and the dodo, at least on the 
American side of the Pacific. The same species also occurs on the 
Asiatic side, migrating south to Korea. 

On the basis of a tabulation of nearly five hundred gray whales 
last winter, Dr. Hubbs estimates that the total population, once 
almost wiped out, today stands somewhere between one thousand 
and five thousand. “We could not count during foggy days or at 
night,” he says. “If whales travel at night, the total number may 
be closer to the five thousand figure.” 

Preliminary tests have been made by Dr. Hubbs and Navy 
scientists with radar and sonar to count the whales on their south- 
ward migration. Sonar seems to be the most promising, and more 
extensive use of such equipment willbe tried out next winter. It 
will be set up on the end of the Scripps Institution pier to count 
the whales as they cruise by. 

Gray whales spend the summer and fall months in the Arctic, 
probably in such waters as the Bering Sea and the Okhotsk Sea. 
Exactly where is a biological mystery. Roy Chapman Andrews 
points out that the California grays and their Korean cousins may 
winter in close proximity with one another but perhaps do not mix. 
“Tt is quite conceivable,” he writes, “that the case of the gray whale 
may be analogous to the fur seal where it has been shown con- 
clusively that members of the American and Japanese herds do not 
mingle in the north although separated by comparatively few miles 
of water at certain times of the year.” 

Some time in October, the gray whales get the urge to start south 
toward breeding grounds in tropical waters. On the average they 
proceed at the rate of four to six knots, occasionally as fast as 
twelve knots, swimming under water for three or four hundred 
feet, coming to the surface to spout about three times, then diving 
deep again. 

Sometimes they travel singly but more often in groups of two, 
three, four or five called “gams.” Very often they swim in close 
formation but at times spread into a line an eighth or a quarter 
of a mile apart. A number of “gams” often pass a given point at 
frequent intervals to form a “wave.” Thus, many whales may 
parade past for an hour or so, few or none during the intervening 
periods. 

According to Dr. Hubbs, gray whales may possess the ability to 
send and receive supersonic messages. Often all members of a 
“gam” will surface, change direction or dive at the same momert. 
_ “Porpoises,” he points out, “have a high squeal that is regarded 
as a warning signal or as a means of keeping the group together. 
Whales may possess a supersonic signal too highly pitched for the 
human ear to record. That is one of the things we hope to learn 
next year with hydrophone equipment.” 


A HELICOPTER FOR: OBSERVATION 
By means of the helicopter photographed here at the Abreojos 
Point Lighthouse in Lower California Dr. Carl L. Hubbs and 
other scientists were able to observe and photograph gray 
whales in their breeding grounds. 
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THE GRAY WHALE AT THE SURFACE 


After swimming under water for three or four hundred feet 

the gray whale comes to the surface to spout about three times. 

These drawings show the whale’s typical activities, Beginning 

at the top they are: spouting; rounding out and beginning to 

dive; sounding to disappear in one long deep dive; surfacing 

for a look around; and breathing, a spectacular’ movement 
rarely seen. 


Gray whales swim near shore, often along or even in the kelp. 
At times they stop for ten minutes or so and sport around as if 
thoroughly enjoying themselves. Dr. Hubbs thinks this may be 
courtship. They do not necessarily follow the shore line, but seem 
to “navigate” from point to point like a coastal steamer. When they 
become lost within beds of giant kelp, they mill around helplessly 
until they get on course again. 


Gray whales reach their breeding grounds in Lower California, 
from late December through February and spend about two or 
three months there before returning north again. The chief breed- 
ing grounds are the Scammon’s and San Ignacio lagoons, about 
four hundred miles south of San Diego on the Pacific side of the 
Lower California peninsula. Here pregnant cows give birth to 
their young, after which bulls and cows mate. It is thought by 
scientists that the gestation period is nearly one year and that cows 
bear offspring for the first time at the age of two years. 
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_ After making his estimate of ome thousand to five thousand gray 
_whales by observing their southward migration, Dr. Hubbs decided 

to visit the Lower California lagoons and learn more about whale 
' breeding habits. He interested Errol Flynn, the motion picture 
actor, fisherman and amateur naturalist, in helping to finance the 


- project. 


Last February Dr. Hubbs commanded a fourteen-man expedition 
that shoved off from San Diego by land, sea and air. Some of the 
group went south aboard the FE. W. Scripps, the 105-foot floating 
research vessel of the Scripps Institution. Some went in an ex- 
army command car, since ordinary vehicles are wnable to cross the 
deserts and mountains of Lower California. Some flew down in the 


- expedition’s helicopter and planes. Errol Flynn sent two camera- 


- men to make a motion picture record of the expedition. The film 


will be produced by Flynn and released for general distribution at 
an early date. 
At the Scammon’s and San Ignacio lagoons, Dr. Hubbs and his 
scientific group filled notebooks and camera plates with much new 
information on the gray whales by flying over the lagoons in the 
helicopter and in three planes, by cruising the lagoons in small 
skiffs, and by talking to native Mexican turtle fishermen in the area. 


The scientists learnéd that whale cows come inside the lagoons 
and seek out the channels and mudflats. Bulls stay just inside and 
outside the entrance from the sea. “The natural enemy of the gray 

_\whale is the killer whale,” says Dr. Hubbs. “It may be that the 
males stand on guard against this vicious beast which attacks the 
gray whale’s young.” 

At birth, calves are from twelve to seventeen feet long. They 

‘are born singly and no twins were seen. Among whales twins are 
very rare. During the first few weeks calves remain close to their 
mothers. She sometimes hold them on her flippers in the same way 
a human mother cuddles a child in her arms. 

Mexican turtle fishermen say that when the killer whales slip 
inside the lagoon and attack the mother and child, the cow will glide 
under the calf so it can support the infant on the flipper of the 
opposite side, always presenting her own body to the onrush of the 
killer. 

From the helicopter Dr. Hubbs and other members of the party 
were able to make revealing observations of gray whales and to get 
an excellent photographic record in color as well as black-and-white, 
and in both motion and still pictures. In the shallow lagoons, for 
example, some whales could be located by the reddish-brown streaks 
of bottom mud they stirred up as they swam toward the channels 
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Errol Flynn—University of California Expedition 


SPOUTING 


Being mammals whales must come to the surface to breathe 
and the moist air they exhale from their lungs is called 
“spouting.” This photograph was taken from the helicopter 
as a gray whale rose to surface off San Ignacio Lagoon in 

Lower California. : 


and deeper basins to escape being stranded by the retreating tide. 
“The helicopter dropped so low sometimes you could even see the 
whiskers on the calves’ faces,” says Dr. Hubbs. : 
In observations of whales cruising past La Jolla and moving 
back and forth in their breeding grounds in Lower California, Dr. 
Hubbs found them as docile as sway-back old horses. He says that 
i (Continued on page 84) 


. THE UPPER JAW OF A GRAY WHALE 
Instead of teeth the gray whale possesses a comb-like bony growth on its jaws that screens out small sea plants and animals. The gray 


whale was hunted so extensively and killed in such great numbers for over a century that biologists feared that it would become extinct. 
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ESOS 


The Marine Studios in Marineland, Florida, is a cream-colored concrete aquarium pitted 
with tempered glass portholes and resembling a stranded caribbean cruiser. Two great 
tanks, one round, the other rectangular, contain many varieties of deep-sea life. 


IT.MAY SOUND odd but when a_ baby 
porpoise won’t eat and acts lethargic, and to 
all intents and purposes is sick to its stomach, 
it needs a dose of castor oil. Giving the 
baby porpoise a dose of castor oil is the job 
of the three staff divers of Marine Studios 
at Marineland, Florida. Frank McCallum, 
Floyd Adams and Eddie Bazemore are the 
three staff divers who serve as nursemaids 
and dieticians for the thousands of fish in 
the oceanariums at Marine Studios where 
marine life approximates as closely as 
possible to life as it exists in the open sea. 
There is one distinctive exception at the 


UNDERWATER WARDENS OF MARINELAND 


by Ruby Zagoren 


Photos courtesy Marine Studios, Marineland, Florida 


Marine Studios, however. The fish are given 
careful and individual attention when ill or 
upset. 

Should a small nurse shark come out 
second best in a struggle with a larger shark 
and its tail or fins ripped to shreds, one of 
these three divers stalks it, catches it in a 
net, and treats its lacerations. 

A giant jewfish with infected eyes is 
maneuvered into the reception tank. After 
its eyes are treated with a silvol solution the 
small parasites that had fastened to its eye 
ball are removed to prevent blindness. 

When a three-hundred-pound loggerhead 
turtle gets far more than its share of food 
a diver is sent below with a specially made 
wire to muzzle it. Only after the other fish 
have fed is the muzzle removed and 
“grumpy” allowed to find what it can. 

At Marine Studios the porpoise and the 
other specimens have come to know the 
divers as sources of food. They mill about 
the divers continually, snatching morsels 
from their outstretched hands. 

Twenty-eight-year-old Frank McCallum, 
oldest of the divers, says, “Feeding the por- 
poises and playing with them is fun until 
one misses a fish and bites your hand. 
Sometimes a quick nudge with their long 
snouts sends you to the bottom. I’ve been 
bitten on the hands several times by moray 
eels and by turtles—the green, hawksbill 
and loggerhead varieties that can snap your 
hand off easily. I’ve been lucky in this 
respect, however, and have suffered only 
small cuts and bruises.” 

Floyd Adams who is twenty-three says, 
“Whenever I see a green moray eel about 
eight feet long a*told sweat breaks out on 
me. After a new shark is put into the tank 
I’m afraid until I see just how friendly it’s 
going to be. When you’re worrying about 
a new shark in the tank and a friendly fish 

(Continued on page 84) 


MEALTIME AT MARINELAND 


The porpoise and other deep-sea speci- 

mens have come to know the divers as 

sources of food. Here several porpoises 

and a turtle crowd around a diver for 

their daily meal of mullet and blue 
runner. 


DECORATING AN UNDERSEA SET 


Here a diver performs one of his lesser 

known jobs of undersea interior decorating. 

He carefully places a sea fan so as to pro- 

vide color and background for the cameras 
of visiting cameramen. 


GUARDING A GIANT TURTLE’S DIET 


When a three hundred pound loggerhead 

turtle gets too much food a diver is sent 

below to muzzle it until the other fish have 

dined. The muzzle is then removed and the 
turtle finds what food it can. 


A NEW TENANT ON A 
GUIDED TOUR 


This shark is being towed to 

his new home in the Marine 

Studios by one of the divers. 

Sharks are the fish the divers 
fear most. 


FEEDING A SICK PORPOISE 


When fish get sick or upset they are given careful 
and individual attention. Here Frank McCallum is 
seen force-feeding a sick porpoise. 


THE GREAT 
STELA 


One of the most 
impressive finds at 
Bonampak was a su- 
perbly carved four- 
ton stela broken in 
sections. To get the 
full effect of the 
carving on this sec- 
tion reverse the pic- 
ture. The figure 
represents a Mayan 
warrior and it was 
carved more than 
1200 years ago. 


REDISCOVERING LOST TEMPLES 
OF THE MAYAS 


by Charles Morrow Wilson 


The following article deals with what ts 
probably the most important archeological 
discovery of the twentieth century. 
Charles Morrow Wilson, who has fre- 
quently contributed to Travel, is an 
authority on Central America and the 
author of several books on that region. 
He served as general manager and super- 
visor of the expedition which was sent 
to record and appraise the remarkable 
Mayan ruins discovered by Giles Greville 
Healey in 1945,—EpivortaL NOTE. 


EXPERTS of the Carnegie Institution are 
at work studying the Mayan ruins recently 
discovered on the almost inaccessible eastern 
frontiers of Chiapas in Mexico. 


The newly found stronghold of the first 


“great empire of the Maya Indian nation 


consists of at least eleven standing temples 
believed to have been built in the sixth and 
seventh centuries A.D. The center is called 
“Bonampak,” which is Maya for “Painted 
Walls.” Among other valuable finds the 
newly discovered shrine of one of the great- 
est of all civilizations contains more than 
1200 square feet of murals, magnificently 
painted by superbly skilled early American 
artists who worked at least eight centuries 
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before the great mural paintings of Europe 
were made. Remarkably enough the heroic 
wall painting of the long pre-Columbian 
American artists excels in many respects 
the best of European mural art. More im- 
portant they open a way to a greatly im- 
proved understanding of what many experts 
believe was the golden age of indigenous 
American culture. 

Bonampak, the heretofore unappraised 
stronghold of the great Mayas, is located in 
remote recesses of the valley of the Rio 
Lacanha. High roadless mountains block its 
entrance from the east and west. The north 
end of the valley is blocked by an almost 
incredibly dense tropical forest lacking in 
roads and trails but heavily dotted with 
impassable swamps and dangerous pits of 
quicksand. More troublesome swamps block 
easy entry from the south as do the fierce 
cascades of the Rio Lacanha, a vindicative 
river which during the long rainy seasons 
cannot be crossed without direst hazards. 

But vegetation and animal life are 
abundant in this one-time stronghold of the 
great Mayas. The soil is rich. Trees grow 
to giant size. Cornstalks grow twelve feet 


high, and indigenous food crops such as 
squashes, tomatoes, manioc and beans grow 
huge. Wild fruits, fish, game and huge river 
snails are abundant. 

Deer, wild boars, armadillo and monkeys 


are among the abundant game animals. The 


Lacanha is one of the greatest fishing streams 
in all the Americas. Not surprisingly,’ its 
fishes are of little known local varieties with 
strange-sounding local names such as mo- 
jarra, bobo and tenguayaca. Edible furtles 
are numerous. Small lakes in the area are 
prolific homes of ibis, flamingos, wild duck 
and herons. Giant humming birds and gor- 
geously colored“parrots and macaws nest in 
the giant trees that grow along the river 
banks. 

But the people who live in the lost valley 
are by far the most interesting and signi- 
ficant of all its colorful inhabitants. These 
are the little known Lacandone Indians, 
direct and least changed descendants of the 
great Mayas of old. These Indians continue 
to live and worship very* much as their 
illustrious Maya forefathers did. They wear 
the same kind of white robes, homewoven 
of native cotton, and the same styles of 


juncut, raven black hair. Like their great 
ancestors they are farmers, foresters, chiefs 
and priests. They belong to the same sort 
‘of clans, each with its “totem” or symbolic 
animal which is held sacred to all the mem- 
bership of a particular clan. (One is at first 
startled to see a Lacandone child fondling a 
vicious-looking wild boar or an antlered 
‘buck, or a surly-looking “howler” monkey ; 
‘though the newcomer soon learns that these 
janimals have been raised as household pets 
and are therefore gentler than kittens.) 


The Lacandones speak the language of 
the ancient Mayas, which is known to few 
living peoples. They have long ago abolished 
blood sacrifices and instead of killing the 
dead member’s favorite dog and burying the 
animal at its master’s feet, the living Mayas 
spare the faithful dog but place at the foot 
of every man’s grave a homemade wicker 
image of a dog. 

The Lacandone women and childen make 
and enjoy the same types of hand-molded 
clay dolls which Maya children made and 
played with fifteen centuries ago. Like the 
ancient Mayas they sleep in hammocks 
‘woven of raffia and other tropical fibers. 
They make ceremonial cloth of beaten bark. 


AT A TEMPLE DOORWAY 


The Lacandones worship as their fore- 
fathers did and at specified periods 
they make a pilgrimage to Yaxchilan, 
the holy city of the ancient Mayas. 


‘Kitchen utensils are made of dried squash 
rinds. Their favorite food is tortillas, made 
of home-beaten meal and rolled square in- 
stead of round. Their skillfully woven 
obes, the standard dress for nién, women 
nd children alike, are still made from 
ynome-spun native cotton woven on hip- 
Jooms. 

Most important to Maya archeology is 
he fact that the Lacandones, as living 
Mayas, worship as their illustrious fore- 
l;athers did; speak the same prayers to the 
same gods—the classical Maya deities of 
jjun, rain, planting and harvest—and raise 
he basic crops which have sustained one 
£ the world’s outstanding civilizations for 


Pure descendants of the Mayas, the 
Lacandone Indians use only bow and 
arrow in hunting. Their skillfully 
woven robes are still made from home- 
spun native cotton woven on hip-looms, 


at least eighteen centuries. The Lacandone 
rites retain the ancient prayer boards, with 
rare incense burned in “god pots’ home 
fashioned of clay. Like his illustrious fore- 
fathers the Lacandone man makes his ortho- 
dox pilgrimage to Yaxchilan, the holy city 
or Mecca of the ancient Maya. 

Furthermore the Lacandones continue to 
worship in the remote and ancient temples 
which their great forefathers built, orna- 
mented and consecrated. Most appropriately 
the little known Lacandones served as guides 
to what is being conceded as the most re- 
vealing archeological find of the twentieth 
century. 


The discovery was made during 1946 by 
Giles Greville Healey, photographer and 


Maya expert for the United Fruit Company. 
and leader of the official 1947: Carnegie: 
Institution expedition to the Bonampak site, 
highlights of which include the discovery 
and appraisal of three roomfuls of well pre- 
served, brightly colored murals, several 
brilliantly carved altar stones, and three 
highly revealing stelae or upright record 
stones. One of the latter, twenty-one feet 
high, eight feet wide and weighing four 
tons, is the second largest Maya stela yet 
discovered and is regarded as one of the 
most impressive examples of low incise 
carving ever appraised. 

In the past archeologists have been 
obliged to study, Mayan history and culture 
virtually without help from records in color. 
Until Bonampak the few fragmentary dis- 
coveries of Maya painting had merely sug- 
gested the importance of the extremely 
talented painters whom the greatest Indian 
civilization developed. Though it is gen- 
erally agreed that most or all of the great 
Maya temples were originally painted, most 
of the color work has been destroyed by the 
ravages of time. Thus until the recent find- 
ing of Bonampak practically all our knowl- 
edge of the Mayas has been based on study 
and interpretation of glyphs and other stone 
carvings, pottery and ‘architectural forms, 

But the amazing find at Bonampak re- 
veals life in the Golden Age of the Maya 
with all the powers of strong colors, bril- 
liantly used. The 1300-year-old murals 
show ceremonial processions of warriors 
and kings; also scenes of sacrifices, rituals 
and battles. Painted on a kind of stucco 
which is superimposed on limestone masonry, 
the murals depict a handsome pageantry 
featuring elaborate feather headdresses, 
ceremonial bars which were ancient Mayan 
scepters of authority and the musical instru- 
ments of the great Mayas of old—long 
Tibetan-style horns, huge turtle-shell rattlers 
and drums made of wood and of ¢lay with 
ornamented skin heads. 

More revealing are the costumes worn by 
the great Mayas of old. These are pictured 
as having been made of deer and jaguar 


THE HOLY CITY OF YAXCHILAN 


This drawing prepared by the Carnegie Institute shows Yaxchilan as it probably 

appeared in the seventh and eighth centuries A.D. The problem of preserving and 

restoring the ruins of this great city is being dealt with by the Mexican Government 
in cooperation with the United Fruit Company and the Carnegie Institute. 
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skins handsomely ornamented by jade— 
probably imported from distant places. 
Cloth garments apparently made of cotton 
ate interwoven with numerous figurines, 
glyphs and planetary symbols. The favored 
colors include red on white, rich green on 
brown, dark brown on white, and brilliant 
red sashes. In all imstances the ancient 
Mayas are pictured as a strong and healthy 
people, of outstanding dignity and charm. 
All the murals have been painstakingly 
copied with the aid of infra-red films and 
by first-hand watercolor transcripts, the 
latter made by Sr. Antonia Tejeda, official 
artist for the Carnegie Institution and 
director of the National Museum of Guate- 
mala. Several of the ancient temples still 
stand in reasonably good preservation; and 
surrounding forest and jungle growth has 
been fought back by Maya custodians of 
the ancient temples. These facts help to 
explain why the brilliant murals have been 
so well preserved. They retain much of the 
color qualities of mural painting found in 
Persian mosques of a much later era. 
Although the exact age of the Bonampak 
center remains unknown, Carnegie epi- 
graphers believe that the murals were painted 
during the seventh century A.D. Artists 


‘are impressed by the versatility of the colors 


—at least eleven colors are used effectively 
and it is believed that both vegetable and 
mineral paints were used. ‘The perspective 
is amazingly skillful, even by contemporary 
standards, The entire wall surface of one 
of the temple rooms, including the sloping 
convex ceilings, is painted in exquisite per- 
spective. Two elaborately carved altar 
stones, three heroic sized stelae, which by 
lucky chance have fallen face downward to 
earth so that their carved surfaces were pre- 
served, and a large conventionalized lime- 
stone carving of a jaguar are among the 
many revealing resources of Bonampak. 

Like so many other archeological findings 
the discovery of Bonampak was largely by 
happenchance. Early in 1944 Giles G. 
Healey began work on a documentary motion 
picture showing the more renowned Mayan 
ruins. The project which employed him is 
financed by United Fruit with the Carnegie 
Institution serving as technical advisor, and 
the writer of this article as general manager 
and supervisor. | 

The writer was particularly anxious that 
the motion picture include records of the 
daily lives of the Lacandones, whom anthro- 
pologists and other authorities have long 
described as the purest and least changed of 
all Maya descendents. 


A MAYA ALTAR STONE 


Two of the most revealing and beautifully carved altars yet discovered in the land of the Mayas were found at Bonampak. Even more im- 
portant, however, was the discovery of 1200-square-feet of brilliantly colored frescoes or murals painted more than twelve centuries ago by 
superbly skilled Maya artists. 


Healey set out to find the Lacandones, an 
extremely. little known people who have 
never been censused by the Mexican govern-_ 
ment and who never heard of the Mexican 
government. They live on the least known 
frontier of all Mexico. According to de 
Landa’s account, back in the 1690’s or 
thereabouts} the Lacandones fled the Span- 
ish conquest, took refuge in the least acces- 
sible part of their former realm, and for 
four hundred years kept themselves aloof 
from all outside’ contacts. They speak the 
little known Maya language, wear the tra- 
ditional long white robes, and let their hair 
grow uncut. 

After a week of searching in the far far 
frontiers of Chiapas, Healey came upon a 
family group or clan of eleven of the 
Indians, whose thatch-roofed village is called 
Getja. He stayed with the clan to record in 
motion pictures their everyday life—how 
they prepared their corn fields, hunted, fished, 
made bows and arrows, and wove their tra- 
ditional togas from tree bark or cotton, 
which the ~“Lacandones grow, spin and 
weave. 

He learned that the Lacandones were 
practicing an attenuated form of the ancient 
Mayan religion as described by Landa and 
other historians at the time of the Conquest, 


‘though they no longer built stone temples 
lor made human sacrifices. He learned, too, 
ithat the Lacandones were exceptionally 
honest and refreshingly truthful. Theft was 
unknown among them. They could not avoid 
saying exactly what they thought. For 
example, Healey said to his_ interpreter, 
‘Ask that man with the glum face what he 
lis thinking about.’ Back came the answer, 
‘He’ s wondering when you_people are going 
/ fo, get out of here!” 

Having finished his photographic work, 
easy proceeded to explore farther into the 
almost trailless forests yhtil he sticceeded 
in finding another settlement of about twenty 
Lacandones. This group, the Cedro clan, 
thad rarely before seen a ‘white man. Only 
four years ago, they had for the first time 
seen a chiclero, or wild chicle harvester— 
jan Indian- Spanish cross. They had appar- 
ently never heard of Mexico, taxes, or vot- 
‘ing ; of autos, eee, or aay, other wheeled 

Nenicles: 

. _ Healey observed that ie Lacandones have 
Jnone of the artistic or architectural skills of 
their distant ancestors and that they have 
llong since lost the Mayan knowledge of 
stronomy. But he was impressed by the 
everence with which these remote people 
referred to the ancient temples. He noted, 
too, that at recurring intervals the men van- 
ished into the dense bush and remained 
absent for several days. They told him they 
were making pilgrimages to worship in the 
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BEFORE AN ALTAR OF HIS ANCESTORS 
A Tpiedl Lacandone stands beside the fragment of a stela that dates from about 685 
A.D. Like his great ancestors he wears his raven black hair uncut and the woven robe 
4 that is standard dress for men, women and children. 


ancient temples of their fathers. But they 
would not permit any outsiders to follow 
them. 

Healey left and came back with several 
shotguns. These he presented to the 
Lacandones, showing them how to use the 
white man’s weapon and emphasizing the 
superiority of shotgun over bow and arrow 
as a hunting implement. Then he departed 
again to complete his photographic census 
of the Lacandones. When he returned to 
the Cedro clan, the Indians phed him with 
requests for more shotgun shells. 

“Show me the way to the temples,” Healey 
bargdined, “and Dll give you all the shells 
you want!” That worked. 

Finally, two of the Lacandone men led 
him by mysterious and hard-to-follow trails 
to Bonampak, where eight ancient temples 
lay hidden in the jungle. As he entered the 
biggest one, which the Lacandones call “Fl 
Tigre,’ a jaguar bounded out. The Lacan- 
dones were highly pleased at seeing the 
faithful guardian on the job. Within one 
year the Lacandones had shown Healey the 
way to seventeen different sites with a total 
of forty-eight standing ruins. 

Healey describes his grand adventure as 
follows: 

“These temples were beyond anything an 
archeologist or explorer could have imagined. 
It took days to get to these ruins on foot, 
through rivers, jungles, and over hills where 


' one climbs until absolutely exhausted. Some- 


times I became so utterly worn out in 
following the Lacandones that I thought I 
would collapse. But the sight of one more 
ruin was a life-restorer to me. 

“The greatest thrill of all was when the 
Lacandone Indians led me into a temple 
made up of three rooms. Each room was 
painted with frescoes from the floor to the 
ceiling. A parade of Mayan priests or 
chieftains is painted on the wall, flanked by 
their attendants holding fans and umbrellas, 
and with their musical 
on long horns, beating drums and playing 
flutes.” 

Healey promptly reported the unparalleled 
find to the Mexican Government, the United 
Fruit Company and the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. Technical experts from 
Carnegie are supervising the educational 
film, which will be distributed internationally 
and without cost to schools, colleges and 
educational authorities. 

Beginning in February, 1947, the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, through its 
department of Historical Research, organ- 
ized, and the United Fruit Company financed, 


A PILGRIM AT THE SHRINE 


During the full moon in April or May 
Lacandone Indians make pilgrimages 
to ruins of Yaxchilan. Here they burn 
incense in their god pots and pray to 
the classical Maya deities of sun, rain, 
planting and harvest. 


attendants blowing © 


an official expedition to record and appraise 
the Bonampak discovery. 

On February 5, 1947, Healey led J. Eric 
S. Thompson, epigrapher for the Carnegie 
Institution, to Bonampak. Thompson, 
English-born authority on hieroglyphics and 
student of many previous Mayan finds, 
worked until March 14 to make a prelimi- 
nary appraisal of the glyphs. 


A LOST TEMPLE OF THE MAYAS 

Some of the ancient temples at Bonampak are in a fairly good state of preservation 

because the Lacandone guardians have fought back the jungle growth that has obliter- 

ated others. At Chichen-Itza, Uxmal and elsewhere in the Maya region the temples 

are in a far better state of preservation but the magnificent murals at Bonampak are 
unique and they throw new light on ancient Mayan civilization. 


During March, the four other experts 
comprising the expedition arrived by mule 
train. The executive officer was Karl Rup- 
pert, Carnegie Institution specialist in pre- 
Hispanic architecture, who has previously 
explored and mapped many Mayan ruins in 
Campeche and Quintana Roo, Mexico. The 
Guatemalan artist, Antonio Tejeda, Director 
of the National Museum of Guatemala and 


LAGUNA LAKE 
Lacandone Indians use the same type of canoes hewn from logs that were used by their 
Mayan forebears. The dense vegetation surrounding Laguna Lake is typical of that 
which has isolated Bonampak from the outside world for centuries. 


staff artist for the Carnegie Institution, wen 
along to make drawings and water color 
paintings of the murals and will return next 
year to complete the record. Sr. Tejeda hac 
made the official copy of the Mayan paint: 
ing found at Uaxactun. 


The expedition’s engineer was Gustav 
Stromsvik, a noted Norwegian specialist 
who began his archeological career as ¢ 
helper for Carnegie exploration parties anc 
has participated in most of the importan 
Mayan “digs” since 1925. 

While mapping the Bonampak area 
Stromsvik came upon a Mayan sculpture of! 
a jaguar, a limestone figure about elever 
feet long, two feet wide, and a foot high 
He also reassembled the five pieces of the 
great stela, which fortunately had faller 
face downward and therefore could be pu 
together with all its significant carving 
intact. 


Sr. Villagra, who represented the Mexi 
can Government, is an associate of th 
National Institute of Anthropology an 
History of Mexico and a renowned archeo 
logist who has previously participated it 
important finds in several areas of Mexico 
He has done notable work in copying pre 
Hispanic murals. He states that th 
Bonampak find is of such outstanding im 
portance that the Mexican Government i: 
faced with the choice of removing th 
paintings from the walls and preserving 
them for the ages to come, or building < 
landing field near the remote location so tha 
all interested scientists may have access t 
the discovery. The other temples must b 
protected from the weather and safeguardec 
from vandalism. 


While the explorers were photographing 
surveying and copying the murals, th 
Lacandones remained aloof, repeating tha 
the mountainside temples of their fore 
fathers must remain holy places. The} 
accompanied the archeologists cautiously 
acted with great reverence within th 
temples, and flatly refused to join in any o 
the excavation work, build shelters, or carry 
water. The contemporary Mayas do no 
permit their women to come near the ancien 
sites and believe that to invade or work i 
the temples is an invitation to death. 


Under Healey’s guidance the expeditio: 
performed its work successfully and with 
out casualties. After the explorers had left 
the Lacandones set fire to the party’s thatol 
shelters, presumably to appease the ok 
Mayan gods. 


The Lacandones are a diminishing people 
A half-century ago their population wa 
estimated to be about six hundred. A pain 
staking census recently completed by Heale: 
shows that no more than two hundred o 
them survive. All are in Chiapas, Mexicc 
except four who. live in Guatemala. 


Among these Indians, hunting and farm 
ing remain the man’s essential work. Th 
men and boys hunt with bows strung wit! 
agave fiber string and arrows tipped witl 
flints. Deer, monkeys, birds and peccar 
are the principal-game. At five or six th 
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Chicago owes much of its vitality and prosperity to its location on Lake Michigan which has made this midwestern metropolis one of 
our country’s greatest ports. This view shows the part of the shore drive that skirts Lake Michigan. 
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T IS NOT GENERALLY known that Chicago is one of the 
reatest ports on the Great Lakes and among the greatest ports of 
his country and the world. Her fortunes have always been closely 
inked with her waterfront. The annual report of the Corps of 
gineers for 1945 credits greater Chicago (including Gary and 
ndiana Harbor) with second place in the amount of water-borne 
jonnage on the Great Lakes, and third place in the nation. Iron, 


oal, limestone, sulphur and grain are but a few of the dry cargoes” 


hat leave the port of Chicago. In addition to dry bulk cargoes the 
oe district is the major port on the Great Lakes for shipment 
petroleum products. ; 
The Port of Chicago was the western terminus for nearly all of 
Norwegian, Swedish and Dutch vessels which engaged in the 
great Lakes trans-Atlantic trade last year. Statistics indicate. that 
ifteen such vesels made a total of thiry-seven round trip voyages. 


Because, of her strategic hub position in the United States, plus 
the good fortune of an outlet to the sea, Chicago early made a bid 
or destiny. In its fulfillment she has become one of America’s 
reatest, lustiest, fastest-growing cities. Early records note that 

uis Joliet and Father Jacques Marquette were the first to explore 

region, claiming it for the French in 1673. The name “Chicago,” 


widely used by the Indians to designate something great and strong, 
was first applied to this locality by Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la 
Salle, whose explorations followed those of Joliet and Marquette. — 
According to a record left by one of La Salle’s companions, “It 
was so called on account of the quantity of garlic (strong in smell) 
growing in this area.” When pronounced by the Indians the name 
sounded like ‘‘Chicago,” and so it remains today. 

In 1760 the area passed to the control of Great Britain but finally 
became a part of the United States in 1795. The erection of Fort 
Dearborn in 1803, at a point near the southwest corner of the 
present Michigan Avenue bridge, made the spot a frontier outpost. 
In 1833 Chicago was incorporated and since then she has allowed 
nothing to impede her progress. The Great Chicago Fire of 1871, 
that wiped out the entire business district and left a third of the 
population homeless, resulted in a greater new city of metal, brick 
and stone. Now, with a population of more than five million, Chi- 
cago is the fourth largest city in the world. 

Geography and geology gave Chicago a break and she capitalized 
on it. She has contributed much industrially and historically. She 
gave to the world its first steel skyscraper, its first department store, 

(Continued on page 82) 
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CRUISING THROUGH THE DANGEROUS ISLANDS 


(Continued from page 9) 


a Tuamotu man too much, for one 
never knows when he will remember 
the battle glories of the old days and 
a tupaupaw (ghost)-ancestor will 
steal into his mind and soul and make 
him a ferocious warrior,” 


Then one morning when JI arose, 
yawning, from my kapok mattress on 
deck, we were sailing into the waters 
of the southern fringe of the 
Dangerous Isles, which embraces 
more than eighty coral atolls of the 
Tuamotu or Paumotu Archipelago. 
This broad belt of coral isles, posses- 
sions of France, stretching in irregular 
lines in a northwest and southwest 
direction, covering 1500 miles of the 
South Pacific, lies between 14° 5’ 
and 23° 22’ South Latitude and 134° 
25’ and 148° 40’ West Longitude. 
There is no collective name among 
its inhabitants, but the Tahitians call 
this group the Pawmotu (the Cloud 
of Islands). The French skippers call 
it Les Iles Dangereuses, which I 
think is more fitting, as it suggests 
perfectly the menace of the most 
treacherous section of the South Seas, 
where devastating hurricanes in sea- 
son— from December to March — 


deceptive currents and fickle winds, 


present conditions favorable for the 
most ghastly marine tragedy imagin- 
able. 


I made my way forward along the 
narrow deck of the Mawroa and 
from the bow, looked far ahead. The 
great south ocean was calm, aqua- 
marine under the early morning 
light, stretching in broken white- 
capped ridges and furrows to empty 
horizons, As I watched here the first 
golden lights of the sun crept into 
the eastern sky, and soon after the 
great tropic sun itself blazed over 
the rim of the sea, changing the 
ocean to an infinite expanse of indigo, 
Save for a lone sooty tern (sterna- 
fuscata) flying close to the unruffled 
surface of the sea, we were alone in 
a wilderness of water. Captain Tiro 
and a native by the name of Roo 
came to my side. 


“Tn two days we shall see the first 
real motu of the Tuamotu,” Tiro 
said. “After that we shall see many, 
many atolls. They are all the same, 
as you know, Willie, round rings of 
coral in very blue seas, yet each is 
different in its own way. My soul is 
never at peace when I sail ‘into the 
waters of the Dangerous Isles; I 
sleep badly, and my liver is bad. I 
am always nervous and waiting, as 
if expecting to hear the bottom of 
the Mauroa ripped out on some 
devilish reef.” 


“The evil gods who made their 
home in the Paumotu,” Roo added, 
“were forever pushing up toa auau, 
or submerged reefs, to sink the 
canoes of the good gods of the 
islands.” 


Roo suddenly gripped my arm, 
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and, exclaiming, pointed off the port 
bow. 


“Aue! Ahio tera, Willie! Ureure- 
tiamoana! Oh my! Look 
Willie! A waterspout!” 


A low-lying black cloud was mov- 
ing along the horizon from which a 
projection in the shape of an inverted 
cone was lowering into the sea. As 
we watched it continued to increase 
and swoop downwards. I quickly 
ran for my binoculars to study the 
waterspout closely. I saw that, al- 
though the black column of cloud had 
not completed its fall to the surface 
of the ocean, the water underneath 
ihe descending cone was thrown into 
a violent gurgitation, showing that 
the whirling movement which had 
begun in the cloud was continuous. 
The increasing spiralling force of the 
column caused a rarefaction of the 
air within, resulting in an increased 
condensation of the vapor into a des- 
cending spout. The projection was 
not due to the descent of vapor from 
the cloud, but to a visible compres- 
sion of the vapor of the spirally 
ascending air-currents, which  in- 
creased with the accelerated rate of 
gyrations, 


The waterspout struck the surface 
of the sea with a loud ominous hiss 
which carried far across the ocean 
to us. The spout was four or five 
feet in diameter, and was not in a 
vertical state like most waterspouts, 
but was in a slanting position, mov- 
ing swiftly along the horizon in a 
southwesterly direction. I could see 
that the surface of the sea in its 
area was heaped up high in a violent 
whirlpool. The length of the cone 
from the sea to the cloud was about 
three hundred feet, moving along like 
the lowered tail of some gigantic 
mythical sky-beast, its body seemingly 
hidden by the cloud. The distant 
roar of it made us thankful we were 
not in its center. As we watched, 
the column became smaller, finally 
extenuating itself into nothing. “The 
black inverted cone drew up and 
merged with the cloud above. The 
whirlpool below subsided, and the 
ureuretiamoana was over. 


What a fitting symbol indeed for 
our invasion of the Dangerous Isles! 


Robert Louis Stevenson, who made 
a voyage through the Dangerous 
Isles, wrote warningly of them: 


“Tn no quarter are the atolls so 
thickly congregated, in none are they 
so varied in size from the greatest 
to the least, and in none is naviga- 
tion so beset with perils, as in that 
archipelago that we were now. to 
thread. The huge system of the 
trades is for some reason quite con- 
founded by this multiplicity of reefs; 
the wind intermits, squalls are fre- 
quent from the west and southwest, 
hurricanes are known. The currents 
are, besides, inextricably intermixed; 
dead-reckoning becomes a farce; the 
charts are not to be trusted; and such 
is the number and similarity of these 
islands that even when you have 
picked one up, you may be none the 
wiser. The reputation of the place is 
consequently infamous: insurance 
offices exclude it from their field, 
and it was not without misgiving 


there, - 


that my captain risked the Casco in 
such waters. I believe indeed, it is 
almost understood that yachts are to 
avoid this baffling archipelago, and 
it required all my instance—and all 
Mr. Otis’ private taste for adventure 
—to deflect our course across its 
midst.”” 


The amazing work of the coral- 
polyp is well exhibited in this section 
of the South Pacific. The coral 
polyps, carried along by the equa- 
torial currents, found favorable con- 
ditions in this latitude, accumulated 
in vast numbers upon the sunken 
mountain tops (perhaps once the 
mountain ranges of Lemuria, the 
drowned Atlantis of the Pacific 
Ocean) that were not more than an 
hundred feet below the surface, and 
here began their slow, colossal work, 
causing coral-limestone reefs and 
atolls to rise from the sea at the rate 
of a foot every twelve years. 


The coral building reef-polyps, 
starting their building upon a foun- 
dation, formed either by elevation, 


or by slow erosion, or by the upward — 


accumulation of deep sea deposits 
composed largely of organic remains, 
ultimately took the atoll or barrier- 
reef formation. As the coral reef 
approached the surface of the sea, 
the center of the colony of reef- 
building animals gradually slackened 
its work because of the more rapidly 
growing circumference of the atoll, 
until, finally, cut off from the under- 
water ocean currents which brought 
it food, it perished. The outer circle 
of reef-coral grew vigorously, until 
it enclosed a wide lagoon. The wind- 


ward side of the reef flourishes more: 


vigorously, not because of larger 
supplies of oxygen and- greater 
aeration of water, but chiefly because 
it is in this direction that the ocean 
currents carry sustenance to the 
busy polyps. As the coral atolls rise 
nearer the surface, the inner lagoon 
becomes larger, now that the lime in 
solution in the water is removed by 
the carbonic acid in sea-water which 
flushed out the lagoon on its ebbing 


Coral atolls are generally ring- 
shaped reefs, oval or circular, and 
usually not more than ten or twelve 
feet above high-water mark, encirc- 
ling a calm central lagoon. Frequently 
the coral ring is incomplete, broken 
by one or more entrances, which are 
always found on the leeward side of 
the atoll, or on the side protected 
from the prevailing winds. Atoll- 
building coral polyps are almost 
identical to the specie which con- 
struct the barrier fringing reefs, the 
difference being that the reef-build- 
ing animal does not build an island, 
or motu, in its center. 


The usual shape of the reef is 
wedge-shaped as seen in section, with 
a steep ‘and sheer sea ‘face, sloping 
symmetrically toward the center 
lagoon. The extreme outer edge of 
the reef nearest the ocean is the only 
part of the entire barrier-reef where 
the actually living coral can be found, 
and this cannot be seen even at low 
tide. 


A condition necessary for the un- 
hampered growth of the coral polyps 
is a constant supply of pure oxygen 
and aerated water, and this is found 
only at the uttermost edge of the 
reef on the windward side, where 
they receive the constant beat of the 
surf. 


Just inside the line of breakers o 
the barrier-reef is a broad or narro\ 
plateau of dead coral and limeston 
rock, exposed at low tide, which | 
joined from the lagoon-side by. 
higher coral mole, over which th 
waves of the ocean wash languid]; 
but only at high tide. At last, th 
extreme inner section of the barrier 


‘reef forms dry land, usually a fe 


feet above the high-water mark. 


The beach of an atoll is covere 
with coral sand and fragments o 
coral’ imbedded in limestone. Th 
floor of the inside lagoon has man 
living coral polyps, growing from th 
sediment of fine lime mud. Outsid 
the barrier-reef, at a depth of mor 
than twenty-five fathoms, life he 
ceased, and the floor of the ocean i 
covered with coral sand and frag 
ments of dead coral fallen from th 
reefs, 


The coral atolls were now read 
for vegetation. Seeds carried by th 
trade-winds and birds were droppe 
on the dry land, and, protected b 
the barrier-reefs, they were able t 
sprout in the silt made by the dry 
rot of the driftwood and dead marin 
life, which had been carried to th 
motu over the reefs by the ocea 
waves. The plants were able t 
realize a scanty existence, but wer 
destined, however, to make a deepe 
soil by decomposing, a soil suitabl 
for the growth of larger and mor 
vigorous plants and trees. The deca 
of the small and sparse vegetatior 
together with driftwood and othe 
remains constantly brought to th 
coral motu over the reef, spread 
deep covering of rich loam upon th 
coral islands, offering fertile beds fo 
hardy tree and plant life. 


Coconuts bounded over the reef 
on waves of good fortune and wer 
finally left high and dry upon th 
strands of the coral islands. A kindl 
breeze rolled them a short distanc 
inland, where their husks, under rai: 
and sun, became decomposed, form 
ing a deep, rich bed for the sproutin; 
of the coconut plant. Still more coco 
nuts were carried over the reefs t 
find sustenance on the atoll. Years o 
slow, patient growth resulted i: 
coco-palms, which, in turn, bor 
coconuts which the wind shook t 
the ground to take new life, After ; 
long period of years, the islands wer 
covered with stately coco-palms 
whose feathery plumes nodded etern 
ally to the azure, tropic sky. 


Polynesian navigators from th 
west, paddling their long outrigge 
canoes and double-canoes, found th 
coral atolls and brought back new 
of them to their villages. Then grea 
migrations were undertaken in large 
canoes. They found passages in thi 
coral reefs and passed through t 
the shelter of the calm lagoon within 
Thé islands were found suitable fo 
habitation and villages grew up unde 
the coco-palms, made from the leave. 
and trunks of the palms. The worl 
of the tiny coral polyps had create 
an abode for man! 


The great migration of the race o: 
people, who now are known a 
Polynesians, from India and _ thi 
Asiatic Archipelago or, in the mor 
current trend of thought, from Soutl 
America across the entire Soutl 
Pacific, was accomplished, so it is be 
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Q)BIECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
“ and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
_ natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


NEW MEXICO IN WINTER 


New Mexico is a delightful state to visit 
at any time of the year, but the fall and 
‘winter months offer the richest and most 
varied attraction, as travelers who know 
the state well will tell you. The Indian 
'ceremonials, the fiestas, the processions, 
vall take place regularly during the late 
months of the year, and in addition, there 
-are the winter ski and playground areas. 
~ Another thing to remember about a late 
vacation is the fact that fewer people are 
here during the autumn or winter, which 
makes the matter of reservations and travel 
“easier than during the peak months of the 
summer. 

And it is well to remember that most 
of the Indian dances, ceremonials and 
fiestas held at the state’s eighteen pueblos 
‘take place during the winter months. 

It is during this time that the colorful 
harvest dances, and the fiestas in honor of 
ithe patron saints of the pueblos are held. 
The costumes, the savage dances which are 
/practiced annually are dances whose  be- 
ginnings are lost in antiquity. 

| Then, as the Christmas season ap- 
‘proaches, the religious processions are held, 
the little street bonfires burn and _ the 
‘farolitos glow from the roof tops, and 
jeverywhere there is the scent of pinon 
{burning in fireplaces. 

_ And in ‘the tiny native villages hidden 
jaway in the high mountains the age-old 
Spanish Christmas plays are re-enacted, 
Jand on the Zuni and Navajo reservations 
the Shalako and Yei-be-chi ceremonies 


| All of these things are here in New 
)Mexico for the late vacationer to see, and 
nll are easily reached over a system of fine 
highways. Be 


/CRUISES TO THE WEST INDIES 


| This winter seven Transatlantic liners 
jire scheduled to make thirty special cruises 
wo the West Indies and South America. 
dl hese cruises are additional to the regular 

ruise sailings operated by the Grace Line, 
he Moore-McCormack Lines, the United 
y‘ruit Company, the Alcoa Line, and other 
yteamship companies serving West Indies 


‘nd South American ports the year round. 
( The thirty special cruises, which will 
#nclude voyages of such famous liners as 
she Cunard White Star’s new Caronia, and 
@he Mauretania; as well as the Holland- 
America Line’s flagship Nieuw Amster- 
am, will more than treble the carrying 
(Japacity of special cruises to the West 
ndies offered last winter. 
) However, the current West Indies cruise 
rogram is only one-third as large as that 
)f a normal pre-war year. During the 
‘inter season of 1936-37, for instance, 
wenty-four Transatlantic liners offered 
nore than one hundred special cruises to 
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the West Indies. The cruising fleet of 
those days included three of the largest 
liners afloat—the Berengaria, Europa, and 
Empress of Britain. 

This winter only four different house 
flags will be represented by the seven cruis- 
ing liners. (In 1936-37 the West Indies 
special cruise fleet carried thirteen different 
house flags.) 1937 was the peak year of 
West Indies travel with more than 200,000 
visitors to the Caribbean area. 


HOTELS AND THE WORLD 
TRAVELER 


The shortage of hotel accommodations 
is still the principal bottleneck affecting 
worldwide travel. 

Among the places listed where hotel 
accommodations are extremely difficult to 
obtain are the leading cities of Australia, 
New Zealand, South and East Africa, 
India, French Morocco, Malaya, Burma, 
and China. Travelers planning to visit any 
of these regions must apply for reserva- 
tions far in advance and this situation is 


likely to continue for some time to come. * 


Many of the large European cities whose 
hotels have been taxed to capacity during 
the summer months are now able to pro- 
vide accommodations more freely. This 
does not apply to Paris, where the leading 
hotels will be crowded during the next two 
months due to the United Nations 
Assembly’s sessions in that city. 

Hotels in Limerick, Ireland, and also 
those within a thirty-mile radius of that 
city are described as always under pressure 
the year round because of the demands of 
Transatlantic air passengers arriving and 
departing at nearby Shannon Airport. 
Whenever a flight is postponed for a day 
or more due to weather conditions or for 
other causes, passengers require hotel 
accommodations nearby. In addition, there 


‘are always a large number of travelers 


waiting in the vicinity of Shannon Airport 
on a stand-by basis hoping to obtain seats 
in planes that become available at the last 
moment. 

The rapid development of this great 
international airport in Ireland has created 
a difficult problem for hotel proprietors in 


-and around Limerick. 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the people of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


WEEKEND TRAIN TO 
CASABLANCA 


Rehabilitation of Europe’s travel facili- 
ties which has been progressing at a great 
rate during the past year has produced a 
new and highly romantic weekend train, 
the ‘‘Morocco Express,” which leaves 
Paris every Friday morning at 9:40 and 
deposits passengers in Casablanca, Morocco, 
Sunday evening. 

The Morocco Express makes one of the 
longest and fastest non-stop runs in 
Europe between Paris and Bordeaux, 
covering the distance of 360 miles in the 
short space of six hours, twenty-four 
minutes. From Bordeaux the train runs 
on to Irun across the Spanish border, 
where a change is made to different cars, 
since the Spanish railways operate on 
wider gauge (5 ft. 534 in.) than the 
standard international gauge used in 
France. 

The Spanish train ends at Algeciras at 
the southern tip of Spain, opposite 
Gibraltar, where passengers change to a 
steamer for the short crossing across the 
strait to Tangier. Here they continue by 
standard-gauge train to Casablanca. 

The Morocco Express carries both first 
and second class cars. No train trip in 
Europe offers a greater diversity of 
scenery and interest than this weekend 
express which traverses one of the most 
beautiful sections of France, the entire 
length of Spain, the historic Straits of 
Gibraltar, the international city of Tangier, 
and a fine coastal stretch of French 
Morocco, culminating at Casablanca, the 
scene of the first full-scale Allied landings 
which led to the downfall of Hitler’s 
“Fortress Europe.” 


FACTS ABOUT FLORIDA 
WEATHER 

Florida has always boasted about its 
weather and it has done so with ample 
justification as facts from the United. 
States Weather Bureau demonstrate. Here 
are some of those facts divested of the 
flamboyant and grandiose phraseology with 

which they are so often surrounded. 
Florida is a low-lying, subtropical penin- 
sula lapped by the waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. Those 
waters, route of the Gulf Stream, tend to 
temper the cold of winter and the heat of 


summer, giving the state its year-round — 


temperature average of 74 degrees. 

The “Sunshine State” is so-called be- 
cause it has the highest average of sun- 
shine hours in the nation. Weather bureau 
records show that while Detroit may expect 
an average of less than three hours and 
Pittsburgh. and Cincinnati from three to 
four hours, St. Petersburg and Miami may 
expect an average of more than six and a 
half hours per day of sunshine. 

Snow fall in Florida is a subject for 
historians. In January, the coldest month, 
temperature averages 58.7 F. 
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CRUISING THROUGH THE DANGEROUS ISLANDS 


(Continued from page 30) 


lieved, by the aid of these coral atolls, 
which rose out of the water by the 
work of the polyps, forming veritable 
flagstones upon the blue lawn of the 
sea to the large mountainous islands 
to the south, north and east. 


The Dangerous Isles are composed 
largely of chains of low islets that 
crown the reefs and sometimes also 
obstruct the deep lagoons which they 
encircle. The largest coral group of 
the Tuamotus, Narisa, or Dean’s 
Island, has a lagoon forty-five miles 
long by fifteen miles wide, and is 
composed of twenty islets, none 
hardly more than seven or eight feet 
above high-water mark, Eakarava, 
next in size, is made up of fifteen 
islets and its oblong harbor affords 
the best anchorage in the entire 
group. Hao has fifty islets with a 
lagoon dangerously studded with 
coral growths. The perfectly placed 
eleven motus of Anaa suggested to 
Captain Cook the name, Chain 
Islands. Anaa, incidentally, is sub- 
ject to devastating hurricanes, its 
position unfortunately exposing it to 
the full force of the blows. Matahiva, 
Niau and Mururoa are good examples 
of the garland-shaped atolls, with 
teef-passages on the leeward side. 
Nengonengi, Fangataufa and Marutea, 


true lagoon atolls, form an unbroken - 


ring around their lake-like lagoons. 
When the barrier of reef-coral en- 
closes the lagoon completely, the sea 
water enters the lagoon beneath the 
atolls, and in many of the smaller 


coral islets the lagoons have become 
filled with silt. 


There is always the danger of 
hurricanes in the Dangerous Isles 
from December to March. This 
“Half-drowned” Archipelago is a 
perfect hurricane area, having the 
characteristics of dry air, clear skies, 


a blazing sun, and overheated lower 


stratas of air, out of which squalls 
and hurricanes originate. The white 
squall usually _ follows splendid 
weather, and its assault is sudden and 
brief, and so awful in its destructive 
force that it rips sails to shreds and 
leaves schooners battered and help- 
less, to be swallowed up in the huge 
seas which follow. 


The atolls of the Dangerous Isles 
are so low there is nothing to draw 
clouds, so the rainfall is small, and 
the natives often face severe droughts. 
This is the reason that the atolls are 
only thinly populated. The Tuamo- 
tuans, today, are a stronger, darker 
race than the Tahitians, and bear 
stronger racial characteristics which 
attest to their possible affinity with 
the South American continent in the 
dim past. Their average height is 
five feet ten inches; their features 
are regular and sharper; eyes oblique 
and black; formidable jaws; lips of 
medium thickness; short noses, 
though wide at the base, and high, 
narrow foreheads. The men, curi- 
ously, have features more regular 
than the women, as the males in 
former times paid more attention to 
facial appearance than women, mould- 
ing the male child’s face and head by 
constant massaging. 


The Mauroa stopped at many 
atolls in the Dangerous Islands, but 
not long enough to suit me, Some 
day I plan to go back and live for a 
year or more on one of these lonely 
atolls, to know more intimately the 
real spirit of the coral isle dwellers, 
to hark to the tempest winds scream- 
ing in the lashing fronds, to hear the 
deep roar of the ocean assaulting its 
barrier reefs, and to mingle with the 
island universe and try to understand 
more comprehensively man’s affinity 
with nature. 
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THE PORT OF CHICAGO 


(Continued from page 29) 


its first atomic chain reaction. Her 
fame as a meat-packing center goes 
back to 1833. Her stockyards are 
world-famous. The first McCormick 
Teaper was made in 1847, and one 
hundred years ago its first railroad 
had its inaugural run. That railroad 
is today known as the Chicago and 
Northwestern, Food, mail-order mer- 


' chandise, petroleum products, elec- 


trical apparatus, sporting and athletic 
goods are but a few of the products 
that have brought fame and expan- 
sion to Chicago. In addition to indus- 
trial goods she boasts the world’s 
largest hotel, the largest motor-carrier 
fleet, the world’s greatest grain ex- 
change. A passenger train arrives or 
leaves every minute, a plane every 
four minutes. And she points with 
exceeding pride to the fact that in 
Chicago Abraham Lincoln was nomi- 


’ mated for the Presidency, as were 
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Grant, Garfield, Cleveland, Harrison, 
Taft, Harding and both Roosevelts. 

Like all port cities Chicago is color- 
ful, gay and exciting. A tour of the 
world can be made in the city with- 
out stepping outside the boundry lines. 
Practically every foreign race is 
represented in its cosmopolitan popu- 
lation and in the old-world communi- 
ties where traditional characteristics 
have been preserved. Chicago has 
more people of Polish ancestry than 
has Warsaw, Poland; more people 
of Swedish origin than Stockholm. 


Few cities exceed Chicago’s ver- 
satility. She is brillant with civic 
and cultural attainment. She pulses 
with the power of America. Much 
of this power she owes to her pre- 
eminent position as a port, a fact 
ignored by the people who regard 
Chicago as primarily a gigantic mid- 
western metropolis. 
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HARVESTING THE SILVER IN THE SKY 


, 


(Continued from page 11) 


more orders from the gin mill at 
Ocala for cured moss than he can 
fill. In turn, the mill has dozens of 
orders from furniture manufacturers 
in the North for the cured and ginned 
moss, 

A 1932 Chevvie chugs into the 
Yards so piled with green moss it 
looks like a load of hay. A teenage 
boy drives the car onto the weighing 
platform. R. D. expertly reports the 
net weight of the moss. The boy 
then takes the load to the assembly 
pile nearby and spreads it under a 
sprinkler pipe. When he gets his 
money he looks disappointed. (Moss 
is so light for its bulk and the price 
fluctuates so widely according to its 
condition and the market, usually be- 
tween fifty and ninety cents a hun- 
dred pounds, that pickers cannot 
figure their harvest exactly.) The 
boy shows the money to his girl. She 


says brightly, “Well, it’s enough for — 


a date tonight, anyway.” They drive 
off to make way for the next load. 
As each picker adds his green moss 
to the assembly pile under the hot 
Florida sun, workers rake it into flat 
beds six-feet deep and turn on the 
sprinklers. For several weeks there- 
after these yard employees will turn 
and wet the moss until it becomes 
a dank mass of long black threads. 
They will put their hands into the 
centers of the piles from time to time 
to test the amount of heat generated 
by the decay of the soft outer bark. 


At exactly the time when further 


decay would damage the threads, 
which formed a tough central core in 
the original green stems, they hang 
the moss on wires to dry. Sun and 
wind soon do their job and the cured 
fiber, now weighing only about one- 
fourth as much as it did, is sent to 
the gin mill. Here great toothed 
wheels and combs sort and clean the 
moss, Once through for the cheaper 
grades, twice for the top grades. By 
the time it is baled, the original one- 
hundred pounds has become eight. 
But that eight pounds is springy, 
long-lasting, insect-proof, adaptable 
stuff ready to compete with com- 
petitors such as palm fiber, kapok, or 
mohair. 


Moss-picking was one of the first 
occupations in Louisiana, the pioneers 
using the crop for beds, saddle 
blankets and horse collars, Louisiana 
now ranks first in the moss industry 
with Florida second and South Caro- 
lina third. This state alone has an 
average annual output of well over a 
million dollars. Because southern 
Louisiana is so largely a region of 
swamps, moss-picking is done differ- 
ently there than in Florida. _ Pickers 
use flat-bottomed boats and rafts, 
sometimes equipped with motors and 
platforms. From these they can hook 
down the best moss on the tallest 
cypress trees, floating the load back 
to the curing yards. In the Acadian 
section particularly, moss-picking is 
an important cash crop, a “lagniappe”’ 
crop, from which a farmer, fisher- 
man, or trapper, can make a tidy sum 
during the winter months, 


“ Where did Spanish moss derive? 
How did it evolve from the pine- 
apple family? To the botanist this is 
still somewhat of a mystery. The 
Indians of Louisiana give this ex- 


planation: long ago an Indian woman 
and her two children were marooned 
in a swamp by a great hurricane. 
They climbed into an oak tree for 
shelter from the rising water but still 
they were cold in the wind and rain. 
Before they slept the little boy sang 
to the moon to shine upon them and 
care for them. When they awoke in 
the morning sun their tree hung 
heavy” with a soft silvery covering, 
and over them was spread a warm 
blanket of the filmy stuff. Before they 
went back to their home they thanked 
the moon for tearing up the storm 
clouds and spreading them on the 
tree. It is from that tree that all the 
“itla-okla” in the land has come. 


The Dismal Swamp area of Vir- 
ginia makes a good starting point for 
visiting the miles of Spanish moss 
trail that borders the Atlantic and 
the Gulf. It is an initiation into a 
type of scenery most people have 
seen only in the movies where 2 
southern colonel and a damyankee 
fight over Magnolia’s hand. A 
leisurely run down to Wilmington 
North Carolina, leads to the Ortor 
Plantation, the National Cemetery 
and Greenfield Lake, all famous fot 
the beauty of their moss. In Charles- 


ton, South Carolina, the Cypres: 
Gardens, Runnymede Place, anc 
Middletown Gardens are likewise 


outstanding. Farther south, on Rout 
Seventeen near Murrell’s Inlet, the 
Brookgreen Gardens on an’ olc 
plantation, might be termed a sort 01 
outdoor sculpture exhibit in a live 
oak-and-moss gallery. It is believec 
that “Blue Brook” plantation ir 
“Scarlet Sister Mary” by Julia Peter. 
kin was patterned after this planta- 
tion, 

Nor is Bonaventure Cemetery ir 
Savannah too sombre a place for < 
vacationer. Its famous avenues 01 
moss-hung oaks are worth stopping 
for. And for adventure in a bizarre 
setting, travelers may hire guides tc 
explore Okefenokee Swamp near the 
border. 


Mandarin, Florida, on Route Forty- 
seven near Jacksonville, is famou: 
for its luxuriant moss display as well 
as for the home and church of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe. At almost thi 
southern point of the United State: 
is the new Everglades Nationa 
Forest, noted for the peak perfectior 
of its cypress-moss associations.) Nea! 
Sarasota, on the west coast, i 
Myakka State Park, a mammotl 
bird sanctuary and recreation para: 
dise in a Spanish moss setting. Anc¢ 
of course, the Moss Yards and Git 
Mills like those at Plant City an 
Ocala should not be missed. 


Mobile, Alabama, contains th 
deservedly well-known Bellingratl 
Gardens, and Audubon Park in Ney 
Orleans has an outstanding street o 
moss-laden oaks. Just west and soutl 
of New Orleans the bayou section o 
the state furnishes the most prolifi 
growth and the most easily visite 
centers of the moss industry. 


There aren’t many crops in th 
United States whose beauty matche 
its commercial value. And there cer 
tainly isn’t any which gives so mucl 
for so little work. Perhaps Spanisl 
moss is nature’s forerunner to thi 
present vogue for functional beauty 
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doys are provided with miniature 
ws and arrows, and they learn 
archery as they grow up. At the 
jame time little girls begin to grind 
torn and help with household tasks. 
| Worship links the Lacandones most 
slosely with the great Mayas of old. 
They use the ancient temples at 
Bonampak as shrines. At prescribed 
ntervals each able-bodied Lacandone 
makes a pilgrimage or sends at least 
mne member of his family to the 
incient Mayan metropolis at Yax- 
hilan, a renowned ruin, which he 
believes remains the spirit-home of 
he great and ancient Mayan god, 
ohatsakyum. 

There the Lacandone prays, burns 
imcense in a god pot, and carries 
nome a small stone from the ruin, 
which in turn he places in a god pot 
within his local temple. The ruins at 
Yaxchilan remain the holy of holies. 
The full moons of April and May 
ire the times for pilgrimages. The 
Former Mexican Government custo- 
i ian of the ruins declares that during 
twenty years at the 
ctually saw only one group of 
Lacandones. But every year he col- 
ected scores of god pots which 
Lacandones, unseen by him, had left 


Vhere. 


}pparently follows an ancient pattern. 


rod pot or a row of them. He “feeds” 
he pots primarily with corn, which 
is the staff of life for the Lacandones 
Kas it was for their Mayan fore- 
fathers), but also with home-grown 
Hobacco or game and sometimes with 
} omebrewed liquor to assuage the 


| The Lacandone’s fause is called 
altche. It is made from the bark of 
native tree of that name and fer- 
mented with wild honey and corn. 
Whe liquor is slightly alcoholic and 
“jas a flavor that makes a white man 
hudder. 

‘But like his illustrious forebears, 
he Lacandone drinks the brew for 
eligious purposes only. He believes 
vhat ceremonial drunkenness enables 
im to communicate better with his 


the Lacandone is an uncompromising 
jcetotaler, 

|The men, women and children 
jathe daily or several times a day. 
Whe thatch-built homes are cluttered 
ith homemade pots, pans, and 
uckets made of giant squash rinds, 
d hammocks woven of native 
When a house becomes pol- 
ted by sickness, it is sometimes 
rned. If an unwelcome visitor 
omes, homes are frequently burned 
-presumably to appease the gods. 

: Be oceatly these people have been 


roving chicle hunters. Leishman- 
‘isis, or “turkey fly disease,’ is a dis- 
yguring malady which inflicts dis- 
‘-essing flesh lesions on the sufferer. 


(omemade cigars to rid their small 
fnildren’s hair of lice. 
The Laca&ndones are especially 
afraid of respiratory diseases—begin- 
jing with the common cold. Hence 
We greatest faus pas is to sneeze or 
dough inside a home. The Lacandone 
qarns his thatched house after the 
yneezer or cougher has left. 


location he ' 


| The Lacandone’s ritual of worship — 


Jods, Except for ritualistic purposes, 


adian mothers blow backwards on 


REDISCOVERING LOST TEMPLES OF THE MAYAS 
(Continued from page 28) 


Apparently because of. the tribe’s 
extreme isolation, epidemics have 
been avoided. But the birth rate is 
low. Multiple wives are permitted 
when there are more than enough to 
go around, and children are betrothed 
in infancy. Indeed, Giles Healey re- 
ports meeting a boy of five and a girl 
of three who were already engaged. 


In many respects the Lacandones’ 


show traits common to many other 
primitive peoples. Lacandone women 
are enormously fond of necklaces, 
which they shape from the teeth of 
game animals (particularly jaguars 
or mountain lions), seeds and small 
shells from local streams, More than 
any other outside merchandise except 
salt they covet glass beads, and some- 
times they travel long distances to 
trade their tobacco, which they raise 
and cure, for cheap beads, Lacandone 
mothers carry their children astride 
or in nets tied securely about their 
shoulders. Babies and young children 
play with dolls made of clay. 

Grinding corn, the Mayan staff of 
life, is the most arduous of house- 
hold chores. Working with home- 
made pestles and mortars of scooped- 
out volcanic rock, the women and 
girls spend many laborious hours 
every day pounding meal for tortillas 
and broth. 

Like the Mayas of old, the men 
folk offer the first harvested ears of 
corn to the gods, so that the forth- 
coming seed may be blessed with 
fertility. 

During March they fell or kill the 
trees and standing bush with cut- 
lasses or machetes or with narrow- 
bladed hand axes; then, during the 
April drought, they burn off the resi- 
due. With the first rainfall they 
plant the corn by punching holes in 
the ground with pointed sticks. Into 
each hole they drop a few grains of 
corn, filling the holes with soft earth 
by means of their bare feet. But they 
do not fell, burn, 
garden fields without first appeasing 
the gods. 

The miniature cornfields are gen- 
eral farms, for along with corn the 
Lacandones also plant calabashes or 
squashes, cotton, yuca, and at least 
ten! varieties of edible peppers. When 
the corn is ripe, the ears are turned 
downward for protection from rain 
and the ravages of birds. Each clan 
has its “totem” or mascot animal, 
such as wild pig or monkey, and each 
cherishes at least one live representa- 
tive of its totem as a household pet. 
Thus one sees a Lacandone child 
affectionately fondling a grizzly wild 
boar or a well-fed monkey. 

The home life of these people is a 
unique mixture of primitive simplic- 
ity and ingenuity. Artistic talents are 
largely concentrated in spinning, 


** weaving and the making of pottery, 


particularly god pots and bizarre, 
strongly conventionalized clay dolls. 
“ Homemade cigars, hand shaped of 
home-grown tobacco leaves, are 
smoked eagerly despite their almost 
devastating. power. Women shape 
attractive hair-braid ornaments of 
small and colorful bird feathers. 

Then men hew boats from logs for 
use in catching fish with bow and 
arrow and in some instances for 
traveling on the reMeiays pilgrimages 
to Yaxchilan, 

Wild honey is plentiful in the 


or plant their 


t 


flowery forests and is a dependable 
source of sweets. The weaving is 
women’s work. The looms are home- 
made and of the primitive, hip-level 
type, but they are operated with out- 
standing skill. 

The Lacandones are immensely 
fond of music. Their favorite instru- 
ment is the simple, four-hole flute, 
played by blowing lightly into a side 
vent at the larger end. After coming 
upon his first clans of Lacandones, 
Healey found them _ excessively 
camera shy. But when he brought 
out his fiddle and played waltzes, the 
Lacandones crowded about to listen 
and presently permitted him to photo- 
graph them. 

The toil of clearing the jungle and 
raising enough food is partly offset 
by the ease with which the “modern 
Mayas” build their homes. Most of 
the men-and some of the women are 
masterly thatchers. Building a home 
requires a mere day or two of com- 
munity work. The people hew and 
drive down corner posts and wall 
sticks, raise center pole and limb 
rafters newly chopped from nearby 
forests, lash together the crude 
framework with bark strips or leather 
thongs, and roof the structure with 
thatch made of palm fronds, 

Thus there is never any serious 
housing problem, and any family 


~ headed 


that tires of its home can quickly and 
easily build a new one. Whatever its 
location or size, a family’s home be- 
longs to the family. Otherwise lands 
and incidental properties are com- 
munally owned by the clan and ulti- 
mately by the tribe. 

Such was the way of the Mayas of 
old. One notes other continuations 
of an ancient and glorious past. In 
ancient Mayan empire days, when a 
man died his dog was killed and 
buried at the master’s feet—presum- 
ably so that the dog could awaken 
the sleeping man on the approach of 
the “great spirit—from across the 
river.” The Lacandones continue to 
keep and cherish their mongrel dogs. 
But instead of ceremoniously killing 
the deceased’s dog, they now place a 
wicker image of a dog at the foot of 
the grave. 

Those who have observed the 
Lacandones have learned to respect 
their calm, precise intelligence. The 
Lacandones shun the maze of super- 
stitious fears common to many 
Mexican Indians and to almost all of 
the half-caste chicleros. The latter 
will tell you graphically of having 
seen such amazing things as two- 
serpents. The Lacandone 
listens quietly, shakes his head, and 
demurs in Maya, “There are no such 


_ serpents.” 
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THE CULT OF THE SACRED CACTUS 
(Continued from page 17) 


saw a “glorious panorama of sym- 
bolic visions. There was an intelli- 
gent sequence in the presentation and 
it appeared to me as if I were being 
taught. I was conscious of a guiding 


influence... but this influence was 
not a. personality.” 
A more extensive investigation 


was undertaken in France. By special 
arrangement with the governments 
of Mexico and Columbia, peyote and 
yage plants were shipped to Paris. 
Dr. A, Rouhier, noted French chem- 
ist, supervised the studies, and he 
discovered that while many alkaloid 
plants induce hallucinations, only 
peyote and yage had apparent super- 
normal effects on obscure centers of 
the human mind. Moreover, this was 
only true of certain subjects. 

Dr. Rouhier tested the influence of 
peyote on a number of Europeans. 
His most remarkable subject was an 
engineer in Paris. A woman who 
was present tried to influence the 
subject by taking his hands and con- 
centrating her thoughts upon a visit 
she had made the day before to a 
sick relative. The subject then pro- 
ceeded to describe the bedroom in 
detail, but stated that there was no 
one lying in the bed. 

That evening Dr. Rouhier accom- 
panied the woman to the relative’s 
home. Everything in the bedroom, 
even the position of a certain bottle 
of perfume, had been described per- 
fectly by the subject. Inquiry re- 
vealed that the ill relative had actually 
been out of the room at the time of 
the experiment, the nurse having dis- 
obeyed the physician’s order to keep 
the patient in bed. Dr. Rouhier pub- 
lished his report in the Revue 
Metaphysique. 


The late H. G. Wells once wrote 
that “a time may come when we shall 
be able to supplement our normal 
mental powers with chemical assis- 
tance as we nowadays supplement 
our muscular forces with power 
machinery.” The recent discovery 
that glutamic acid, by affecting the 
natural production of acetycholine in 
the human body, increases mental 
alertness and intelligence is causing 
scientists to hope that this prediction 
will soon come true. 

That supernormal mental abilities 
may also be influenced by drugs or 
chemicals is a very real possibility. 
Already Dr. Joseph B. Rhine and his 
associates at Duke University, pioneers 
in the new science of parapsychology, 
have discovered that caffeine has a 
stimulating effect on apparent extra- 
sensory perceptions, while sodium 
amytal, a sedative, reduces the mental 
impressions, 

Obviously, supernormal abilities do 
not lie in the drugs themselves, but 
in the mind of the user. The drugs 
merely serve to bring these states to 
the surface. They are chemical keys 
that open doors deep within the com- 
plex labyrinth of the human mind. 

Future research will reveal the 
exact nature of man’s apparent super- 
normal powers and the influence that 
certain drugs may have upon these 
abilities. In the meantime we can 
oniy suppose that there is a basis of 
truth in some of the strange stories 
told by the peyote-eaters of the 
Southwest. Is it possible that at 
times, in the midst of visions of 
fantasy and unearthly beauty, the 
minds of members of one of Amer- 
ica’s most amazing cults do trans- 
cend the barriers of space and time? 
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BY JUNGLE RIVER 
TO PARAGUAY 


a from page 15) 


ed, she does not com- 
. On the contrary, 


sewerage in the casero 
under one street only. There was not 
a pavement in the city until the first 


was laid five years ago and paid for 
by the U.S. 

The magnificent fighters are dead. 
The remaining weaklings and the 
children who have inherited their dis- 
abilities are apathetic. Carved into 
the corner stone of the police station 
is the date 1622. A visiting historian, 
knowing very well that the building 
could not be so old, inquired. He was 
told that the date should have been 
1922, but the stone-cutter got the 9 
upside down. No one thought it 
worth while to have it changed. 

That is indicative of the spirit of 
the country. Paraguay is upside down 
and its people despair of turning it 
right side up. 

I do not wish to reflect discredit 
upon the few intelligent, well edu- 
cated and progressive Paraguayans 
who are fighting for reform. Resis- 
tance is not dead. Muera Morinigo, 
Die, Morinigo, was chalked on city 
walls during our visit. He has since 
been deposed (June, 1948) but the 
prospective president, Juan Natalicio 
Gonzales, is subject to army control. 
As for Morinigo, he did not die—he 
is still very alive and active behind 
the scenes. 

And so, except for a rare and futile 
whirlpool of revolt, stagnation pre- 
vails. Education, chief hope for the 
future, is pathetically inadequate. 
Teachers are miserably underpaid. 
Rural teachers get the equivalent of 
$6 a month and feed and lodge them- 
selves. Many primary teachers have 
not completed primary school them- 
selves. 

Said a parent to a teacher in a 
small rural school: 

“My boy learned to add and multi- 
ply last year and this year he had 
the same thing over again. I’d appre- 
ciate it if next year you would teach 
him how to divide.” 

“My dear man,” protested the 
teacher, “if I knew how to divide I 
wouldn’t be here.” 


bts 


UNDERWATER WARDENS OF MARINELAND 
(Continued from page 23) 


the back you 


All fhivce di vers agree that the first 
experience of diving in the tanks at 
Marine Studios is the hardest. Frank 
McCallum had done heavy duty div- 
ing as deep as thirty fat thoms (1380 
feet) before coming to the Marine 
Studios. He had been diving for ten 
years. “My quick impression when 
making my first dive at Marineiand 
was that it wasn’t too bad since it 
Was comparatively shallow, about 
eighteen feet. The thing I didn’t like 
was the fact that a lot of deadly 
sharks, eels, rays and other forms of 
dangerous marine life were quartered 
in such a confined area. I’d heard 
various stories about certain fish 
being flesh eaters and I was worried 
because here I couldn’t do what I 
had in the past when battling sharks 
on the ocean floor. Previously I al- 
ways carried a knife to defend my- 
self, killing if need be. Here I can’t 
carry weapons to kill anything that 
attacks me. Since even ichthyologists 
can’t predict what a shark will do 
I’m continually uneasy that one of 


- them may go berserk.” 


Floyd Adams agrees that “this job 
is pretty tough when you first start 
because you are afraid of everything 
—porpoises, turtles, sharks and cels. 
The porpoises played up to me ob- 
serving that I was a new diver, and 
tried to see which of us was the 
toughest. The first tme I was down 
with the sharks I was too scared to 
have any feeling. Everytime one 
swam toward me I was ready to 
climb out. The pressure didn’t bother 
me but, being nervous, I got seasick 
every time I looked into the tank 
through a porthole. Now it’s just like 
going down into a nice warm bath- 
tub and playing with some big toy 
fish. The porpoises are especially 
friendly and playful. They always 
want to be petted.” Adam’s previous 
diving experience was in the Navy 
when he was a boatswain’s mate 
second class. At that time the deep- 
est dive he made was one hundred 
feet. 

The third diver, Eddie Bazemore. 
twenty-three, tells of his initial ex- 
periences as a diver for Marine 
Studios. “At first I wasn’t frightened 
but I couldn’t hear very well. I felt 


extremely light on my feet and 
couldn’t keep my balance. The first 
dive I made a stingaree covered my 
helmet and knocked me over. Water 
came into my helmet and I was 
pretty much shaken. Also, I had 
plenty of trouble judging distance. 
Everything seemed closer than it 
actually was. The more I walked the 
farther away things seemed. During 
my second descent into the tanks I 
lost my balance and when I went over 
my helmet came off. The air in my 
suit forced me to the surface feet 
first, oddly enough. A life preserver 
hauled me to safety. My third dive 
was just as disasterous. I got lost 
and tried to fight the current in the 
circular tank. This was impossible 
and I got nowhere. They had to haul 
me to the surface by my air line. But 
I really like the job. Being a diver 
is thrilling.” 

The divers have almost as strange 
encounters with visitors to the Marine 
Studios as they have with the fish. 
Frank McCallum says the visitors 


never seem to tire of asking questions. 


He says, “Here are some of the qués- 
tions tossed at me after a feeding 
show: Will a turtle bite? Has a shark 
ever bitten you, Do you get the 
bends? Do you ever get scared? Do 
your air lines get fouled? Do you 
try to get out of the tanks if a shark 


— Martian figure of a diver may | 


comes after you? What cakes r 
you receive from diving?” 

“You can be sure it’s hard wor 
says McCallum, father of two 
dren. “This job can give you 
bends, swollen heart, burst ear drur 
hardened arteries, sinus trouble 
rheumatism. But I like diving ant 
always intended to make it a car 
and a profession,” He was a div 
for the Allen Construction Compa) 
of Lorraine, California, before io 
ing the Marine Studios, 

Floyd Adams, also a father, say 
“Visitors are constantly droppi 
jewelry, fountain pens, cameras, toy 
and what-nots, into the tanks ar 
I’ve gone down countless times | 
retrieve stich objects. One man tipp< 
me five dollars to find the lens of h 
camera which he had dropped ov 
the side. I found it and he was hap 
because the thing cost as much > 
his automobile. Usually the turth: 
chew up anything that i is dropped » 
fore I can get to it.” = 

At intervals during the day | 


ecake 


Seen as he walks along the floor « 
‘the huge tanks. Great schools ¢ 
small fish cluster about as he scatter 
scraps of food into the blue- gree 
waters which are pumped in fror 
the ocean at the rate of seven mil 
lion gallons a day. j 
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THE WORLD’S MEANEST WHALE ; 
MAKES A COMEBACK : : 


(Continued yea page 21) 


often small boats could be maneu- 
vered to a point over a whale sub- 
merged only a few feet below the 


surface. 


“T had begun to think that the gray 
whale, as a result of years of pro- 
tection, had lost its mean streak,” he 
says. “Since our return from the 
lagoons, however, I have received a 
report from one of the Mexican 
turtle fishermen which makes me 
think the gray whale still possesses a 
killing instinct when aroused. 

“The turtle fisherman told mem- 
bers of our party that after several 
days of disturbance by boats, air- 
planes and the helicopter, the whales 
seemed to be more excited than usual. 
One of them came alongside a fish- 
ing boat and began pushing it with 
his head. He seemed to be trying to 
overturn it. He shoved it broadside 
for about one hundred feet and 
would have capsized it except for the 
fact that it was flat-bottomed.” 

Gray whales leave the Lower Cali- 
fornia lagoons in March and April 
and begin swimming north again. 
This return to Arctic waters is per- 
formed at a more leisurely pace than 
the urgent drive south. Individual 
whales swim farther apart and stay 
farther out from shore. They prob- 
ably reach the Bering Sea area about 
May or June, where they remain 
throughout the summer and fall until 
their migratory cycle begins again. 

Will the California gray whale in- 
crease to the point where it can be 
hunted commercially again? 

“Yes,” declares Dr. Hubbs, “if we 
are wise enough to protect it and 
develop it as a crop as we have done 
with the fur seals in the Pribilof 
Islands. There we let the population 


only the surplus.” 4 

Dr. Hubbs says that in spite of th 
fact that the gray whales have jus 
barely begun to stage a comeback 
commercial interests—including do 
and cat food manufacttrers—ar 
‘clamoring for legislation to repeal th 
protection accorded this whale — 
1937 by international action. i 

“To allow the killing of gray 
whales now would cut them back al 
most to extinction again,’ says D 
Hubbs. “If we let them increas 
naturally, in geometric proportion 
we may have many thousands in 
few years. Then we can start t 
think about whaling for cat and do 
food, for oil and blubber, for ferti 
lizer from bones, for leather fron 
skins.” 

Back in 1871 Captain ae M 
Scammon, captain of the U.S. Re 


lagoon was named, wrote of the oid 
whales: “Their mammoth bones li 
bleaching on the shores of thos 
silvery waters from Siberia to 
Gulf of California; and ere long ma’ 


be known as one of the extine 
species of Pacific cetaceans?” q 

Capt. Scammon’s prediction almos 
came true once. We should not le 
it happen a second time, says Dr 
Hubbs. Through scientific observa 
tion and conservation methods w 
can, perhaps, build the Californi 
gray whale up to the point where 
can be harvested for the best good 0: 
the greatest number of people. / 
rather large sustained industry migh 
then be attained, rather than a brie 
commercial splurge followed 
biological bankruptcy. “! : 


